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T he last half of the twentieth century may well be 
known, in legal circles at least, as the period in which 
the areas of judicially sanctioned forensic expertise were 
expanded into fields never contemplated by the common 
law. Today, judges and juries are routinely confronted with 
such newfangled specialties as accident reconstruction, voice 
identification, hypnotically induced memory recall, and 
blood splatter analysis, to name but a few of these court- 
room parvenus. In the first trial of Alger Hiss for perjury, 
the presiding judge presaged this trend by permitting a psy- 
chiatrist, who had watched Whittaker Chambers, the 
defendant’s chief accuser, testify, explain to the jury why, in 
his opinion, the latter had perjured himself. 

As a practising trial attorney, I have watched compet- 
ing experts reach opposing conclusions as to, among other 
things, the origin of bite marks, the length of time a gun had 
been submerged in fresh water, and the similarity between 
fibers found on a corpse and those present in a rug owned by 
a homicide suspect. I have always wondered how lay jurors, 
confronted with conflicting expert opinions, manage to 
decide which such witness was more credible. In Trials and 
Tribulations, Grove Press, 1985, I tried to capture this 
dilemma in a sonnet: 


EXPERT WITNESS 
The witness lumbers to the waiting chair, 
So weighted down with graduate degrees 
It takes an hour to lay his background bare 
Before he starts to sell his expertise. 
He brings the gifts of science to the aid 
Of those who have agreed to meet his fee, 
And promises that, once he has been paid, 
He will achieve forensic victory. 
He can identify the victim’s blood, 

The killer’s teeth, the telltale fingerprint, 
The bullet’s path, the age of bones and mud, 
And even name the fabric from the lint. 

Of course, the other side will find a few 
Who'll swear that quite the opposite is true. 


Be that as it may, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
recently raised forensic linguistics to the level of an 
approved science. In a case involving a claim by a testator’s 
son that some pages of his father’s will had been fabricated 
after its execution, a lower court refused to admit into evi- 
dence some forty wills of other decedents, both predating 
and postdating the contested document, and all written by 
the same draftsman who had drawn the disputed testament. 
The purpose of the proffer was, according to the son, to 
show that elements of style common to these documents 
were absent from the contested pages of his father’s will. In 
reversing, the Supreme Court ruled that “the excluded wills 
were properly offered in support of appellant’s claim that 
the pages of the challenged will had been fraudulently sub- 
stituted,” and remanded the matter for a new trial. 
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This decision stimulated the editors of the prestigious 
American Law Reports (ALR) to commission attorney Rus- 
sell C. Donaldson to prepare a 1985 annotation, somewhat 
ponderously entitled, “Admissibility of Evidence as to Lin- 
guistics or Typing Style (Forensic Linguistics) as Basis of 
Identification of Typist or Author.” The result is a learned 
treatise which elevates forensic linguistics to the plateau of 
such traditional court-approved disciplines as pathology, 
chemistry, toxicology, fingerprint identification, handwrit- 
ing analysis, and ballistics. As defined by Mr. Donaldson, 
the new field insures the admissibility of “evidence of dis- 
tinctive characteristics of spelling or punctuation as a basis 
for establishing authorship or nonauthorship by particular 
individuals of the documents in question.” 


Actually, although the relevant literature is extremely 
sparse, such evidence has, at least implicitly, received spo- 
radic judicial approval since the turn of the century. As 
early as 1901, the United States Supreme Court hinted that 
punctuation and grammatical errors in a will drawn by a 
distinguished and well-read attorney could be used by a jury 
in determining whether or not he had indeed authored it. A 
quarter of a century later, a Mississippi tribunal allowed an 
expert witness to testify that the person who had supposedly 
typed a disputed will would not have made certain typo- 


_ graphical mistakes. Five years later, an Oklahoma court 


permitted such instances of verbal variations in a will as the 
use of the name “Nell” for the testator’s daughter, whom he 
had invariably referred to as “Nellie” during his lifetime, to 
be considered in assessing the authenticity of the document. 


In the early 1930s, a New York probate court decided 
that baptismal and death certificates, allegedly signed by a 
highly educated clergyman, were forgeries on the strength 
of a number of spelling and grammatical errors. During the 
celebrated trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann for the kid- 
napping and murder of the Lindbergh baby, the court — 
admitted expert testimony as to the peculiarities of expres- 
sion common to all the ransom notes and the concededly 
genuine writings of the defendant. In another criminal case 
some years later, a Vermont judge approved the introduc- 
tion of evidence of the defendant’s unusual habit of using a 
period to separate letters in order to prove that he had been 
at the scene of the crime where a carving exhibiting such a 
characteristic had been found. 


However, it was not until the last three decades that 
what one court has referred to as the “forensic linguistic 
analysis” methodology emerged as a full-blown field of 
expertise. In 1952, the Supreme Court of Oklahoma held 
that evidence of distinctive punctuation, along with other 
typing characteristics, was admissible to show that the dece- 
dent had not typed certain portions of his will, while, twelve 
years later, a Pennsylvania lower court relied on characteris- 
tic spelling to determine that a will was genuine. On the 
federal side, a 1983 appellate decision overruled a finding 
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CORRIGENDUM — 


In the review article of T. P. Waldron’s Principles of 
Language and Mind [XII, 2, 3-4], the phrasing of one sen- 
tence inadvertently conveyed a meaning opposite from what 
was intended. The first new sentence at the top of the sec- 
ond column on page 4 should read: 

He warns against the acceptance of a mathematical 

model of language and calls attention to the fact that 

because language preceded mathematics (which would 
be impossible without language), the “logicality” of 
mathematics should not be imposed on language. 


that forensic linguistics was not sufficiently advanced as a 
trustworthy art to permit a jury to pass on a number of 
unique misspellings to prove that a criminal defendant was 
the author of threats mailed to some public officials. In the 
same year, syntactic similarities were ruled admissible to 
prove authorship of another threatening communication. In 
1979, a federal jury in Minnesota, during the trial of a kid- 
napping case, was permitted to consider evidence showing 
that a ransom note contained three misspellings of approach 
as “approuch,” while a letter written by the defendant to his 
Pardon Board exhibited the same misspelling. 

Despite these latter-day rulings, however, it is difficult 
to see why scientific reliability was ever a sine qua non to 
the reception of such evidence. It seems only a matter of 
simple logic to treat linguistic characteristics as much a part 
of the normal identification techniques as scars, skin color, 
or sex. While such evidence is seldom, if ever, dispositive, it 
certainly merits consideration by any fact finder as an inte- 


gral part of the legal process. 


What I do question is the growing use of experts to 
usurp the functions of juries where such matters as linguis- 
tics are concerned. Typographical errors, misspellings, 
choice of language—these are all readily apparent to the 
untrained naked eye and require no erudite guides to point 
the way to the solution of human mysteries. It used to be 
that experts, insofar as the law was concerned, were profes- 
sionals possessed of special knowledge not available to the 
ordinary lay juror, and who, because of that fact, were, 
unlike other witnesses, permitted to testify as to an opinion. 
Today, the general rule seems to be rapidly yielding to a 
growing psychological need on the part of the public for 
finality in judgment, and the expanding concept of “expert” 
apparently satisfies that craving. Accordingly, we have 
forensic odontologists, snow print examiners, obscenity spe- 
cialists, and, now, linguistic methodologists swelling the list 
of acceptable explainers of the obvious. Where once it was 
the jury’s sole province to determine the ultimate facts in 
both civil and criminal cases, the courts have, at first reluc- 
tantly and then enthusiastically, opened the floodgates to 
experts in virtually everything to do the job for those who sit 
in judgment upon their fellows. Not only is this stampede 
fundamentally undemocratic but it reinforces the long- 
rejected Hamiltonian concept that the people simply cannot 
be trusted. 

This is not to denigrate linguistics or any of a myriad of 
somewhat esoteric modern studies. They may, and probably 
do have their place in this world of increasing specialization 
on almost every front. But as long as jurors are saddled with 
the unenviable but necessary task of ferreting out that which 
is true from that which is false in human affairs, then it is 
they who should face up to that awesome responsibility 
wherever and whenever they can do so without the inter- 
vention of those who, usually for a fancy price, would do 
their thinking for them. Perhaps some day, when the con- 
quest by computers is finally complete, we will no longer 
need to fall back upon twelve brains in twelve heads for the 
collective resolution of the seemingly endless disputes 
between the state and its citizens or among the latter. Until 
that most unhappy day, let’s keep the people in the picture. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Remove the hook gently. Do not squeeze the fish or put 
fingers in the girls. Hold fish by lower jaw only.” [From a 
column in The Daily News, Port Angeles, Washington. Sub- 
mitted by Cornelius Van S. Roosevelt, Washington, D.C. | 


De Mortuis ee Nil D Nisi 


Bonum 


David Soibelman 
Los Angeles, California 


A n Old Boy topping off a good game of golf and girl- 
watching with his third Manhattan turns to his friend 


at the Country Club bar and, with rare recall, recites the 
opening sentence of Caesar’s Gallic War commentaries: 
“Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres . . .” and is stumped. 
He cannot remember the rest of the famous phrases he 
learned as a schoolboy. “After all,” he explains, plucking the 
cherry out of the glass, “It was so long ago.” 

The book of Julius Caesar’s windy account of his con- 
quests concededly is the most widely read of all military 
classics. Students in all lands still study it with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm. Most of them will remember tripar- 
tite Gaul but willingly forget the complex Latin declensions 
and conjugations and have no recollection of the rules gov- 
erning the tenses of the dependent subjunctives. Neverthe- 
less, many persons in various occupations and professions 
still continue to derive great intellectual satisfaction from 
their retained knowledge of the language learned in their 
youth. — 

When 21-year-old Kirsten Mishkin. was el 
magna cum laude, she delivered the Radcliffe-Harvard com- 
mencement address in precise and accurate Latin. And 
Time reported the affair in a full column under the heading: 
Non Humilis Mulier Triumpho (using a line from Horace). 
Her diploma, of course, was beautifully calligraphed— 
entirely in Latin. The late Jacob Bronowski, teacher, 
scholar, and author of The Ascent of Man, spoke fluently in 
Latin and Greek. David Ben Gurion, Israel’s first prime 
minister, spent long relaxing hours reading Latin in the orig- 
inal. Louis Marx, the pioneer toy manufacturer, an auto- 
didact, stored up Latin phrases and astounded his friends by 
their correct use. His favorite: Dum vivimus, vivamus (‘Live 
it up!’). Henry W. Brandenstein, a San Francisco attorney, 
delighted in translating Horace and other Roman writers 
into classical Greek and English. He shared common intel- 
lectual interests with a friend, Leo Newmark, M.D., by car- 
rying on a correspondence in Latin. John F. Kennedy, when 
president, proved he was a Latin buff by writing letters in 
the ancient language to schoolgirls who had written him 
enquiring plaintively: “Is there a need for this obsolete and 
useless subject?” Last year Mrs. Barbara Blatt Rubin, of 
Fresno, published Dictionarius of John de Garlande, her 
translation of the 13th-century Latin dictionary of Joannes 
de Garlandis, a native of England, who first used the word 
dictionary, defined as “a collection of Latin vocables, 
arranged according to their subjects, in sentences, for the 
use of learners.” 

The academic and intellectual values of learning and 
using Latin have been supported by teachers, students, 
scholars, and the laity in many ways and for many reasons, 
all meritorious. But perhaps the most cogent proof of the 
viability and perpetuity and usefulness of the language lies 
in its ubiquity. Consider . . . When designated hitter 
joined the baseball lexicon and lineup, Boston Globe sports 
columnist George Frazier wrote about the defeat of the Yan- 
kees by the Boston Red Sox, 15 to 5. In his narrative, he 
used the new expression for the first time as “designatus 
clavator.” The entire column was in Latin. Not to be out- 
done, his paper then ran an English translation of his col- 
umn, with the heading: Tibialibus Rubris XV, Eboracum 


Novum V. Los Angeles Times sports columnist Jim Murray, 
narrating the football victory of Amherst, XXIV, over Trin- 
ity, VII, suggested a heading for the college’s sports page, 
Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit, which, loosely trans- 
lated, says, ‘Shucks, it’s only a game.’ 

Recently, radio newsman Paul Harvey, in commenting 
on the advance of Hurricane Gloria up the East coast, was 
heard to remark, “Sic transit Gloria?” A newspaper story on 
the rejection by a city of a proposed surface transit system 
was given this heading by a copy-editor-punster: Sic Transit 
Gloria Transit. And another newspaper, stoutly holding out 
hope for the continued life of Latin, carried a story with this 
heading: Latin Studies Suffer Sed Non Mortui Sunt. 

In the everyday speech of people, Latin words, phrases 
and expressions abound: caveat emptor; non sequitur; quid 
pro quo; ad hoc; ad hominem; ad infinitum; rigor mortis; 
mea culpa; vice versa; bona fide. And of course no court- 
room would be normal without lawyers in speech or in 
briefs echoing phrases so dear to the profession: cum grano 
salis; nolo contendere; habeas corpus; duces tecum; malum 
prohibitum; malum in se; falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus; 
in rem; in loco parentis—and scores of others. 

The study of Latin happily remains steadfast in many 
school curricula; surveys indicate it is being restored where 
once it had been abolished. For the first time in some twenty 
years Latin is being taught again at New York’s Stern Col- 
lege for Women—at the request of students. In Philadelphia 
it was decided that fourth-graders could be taught Latin. 
And another high school realized that some students would 
benefit from courses in applied and advanced Latin in pre- 
paring to work for a local drug manufacturer. In San 
Marino, California, an evaluation report of its schools 
showed that the performance of fifth-grade Latin students 
in the Iowa vocabulary tests was a full year higher than 
those of similar background who had not studied Latin. 

Columnist Sydney J. Harris said his knowledge of Latin 
was of great use while traveling in Europe. Study of the 
classical languages, he said, is neither a waste of time nor a 
form of intellectual snobbishness. It is, rather, he said, the 
quickest and most permanent way to master one’s tongue 
and to become a genuine citizen of the community of man, 
past and present. 

Latin and its cultural influences still remain living roots 
in the modern institutions of western civilization. It is 
agreed that Latin provides a combination of benefits: lin- 
guistic, literary, cultural, and historical. Its devotees can 
understand a whole society, examine why it succeeded and 
where it failed. It is invaluable in the study of English, as 
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more than half of its words are rooted in Latin. It opens a 
window onto the world of the civilization of the ancient 
Roman society, its great achievements and failures, and the 
marvels of its literature: not only Caesar, but the glorious 
Aineid of Virgil, the love lyrics of Catullus, the stately Odes 
of Horace, the humor of Ovid, the telling history of Tacitus 
and Seneca, and the plays of Plautus, which are the basis for 
much of today’s dramatic comedy. 

People continue to have fun with Latin. Charles Shulz 
(Peanuts) quoted one of his little people propounding a phil- 
osophical profundity: Felicitas est parvus canis calidus 
‘Happiness is a warm puppy.’ A number of years ago, Win- 
nie the Pooh achieved a new popularity, unanticipated by 
A. A. Milne, when it appeared in Latin as Winnie Ille Pu. 
Alicia per Speculum Transitus (Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass) and Magus Ozianus (The Wizard of Oz) were soon to 
follow. 

“°Tain’t practical” is the attitude of those who see noth- 
ing of economic value in the study of Latin. Practical? The 
so-called hard-headed businessmen of the City by the Bay 
have demonstrated their faith in its worth. The good citizens 
of San Francisco were amazed one day recently when they 
encountered a billboard bearing the message: 

SINE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING DuCERE TE AD MERCUM 

PRAESTANTIOREM 
‘Let Outdoor Advertising Be Your Guide To Better 
Products’ 
Another advertiser was quick to catch on. His billboard in 
the same city read: 
WHEN IN ROME VEHICULUM CONDUC AT NATIONAL 
‘When in Rome, Hire a Car from National’ 


Finally, as a letter to a newspaper editor commented: 
. . The plain fact is that the study of Latin or any lan- 
guage, dead or otherwise, can be sufficiently justified 
merely by one word, ‘literature.’ An ability to study the lit- 
erature of any society in the original tongue is worthwhile 


in itself.” Amen. 
er ts 
EPISTOLAE 


Allow me to rectify the attempted rectification by 
Frédéric O’Brady [XIII, 1] of French connasse, as well as to 
put to rest the popular but silly etymology of Yiddish shmok 
[XII, 1]. I apologize for upsetting any reader offended by 
the “dirt” I am accused of finding everywhere. 

Contrary to Mr. O’Brady’s insistence, connasse or 
conasse does not mean “stupid woman” only; it does mean 
“prostitute,” too, and more: | 

(1) female genitals, cunt; (2) fool, stupid bastard, 
silly bugger, silly cunt, silly fucker; (3) stupid bitch, silly 
cow, silly old bag; (4) prostitute, tart, hooker, freelance 
prostitute (not protected by a pimp). 

Mr. O’Brady’s source, a 1905 dictionary, is sadly out- 
dated. The preceding definitions are taken verbatim from 
the excellent 1984 Harrap’s Slang Dictionary English- 
French/French-English, edited by Jane Pratt. 

Schmuck or shmok, etc., is definitely not derived from 
German Schmuck, “jewelry,” notwithstanding Leo Rosten 
and those who copy him. Leading scholars have been debat- 
ing its origin in Comments on Etymology, without coming 
to an agreement. The origin I endorse is a Slavic form of 
smok ‘snake,’ broadened to mean ‘penis,’ then ‘foolish or 
contemptible fellow,’ a common semantic shift found in 
other languages, too. Reinhold Aman 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 


66 


James J. Kilpatrick [XII, 1] comments on Alma Denny’s 
“Danger! Letter Loose!” [XI, 2], pointing out editorial prob- 
lems that arise when words like public get loose in newspa- 
pers. Shirt is another notorious troublemaker. 

In the early 1950s, a current Miss America hailed from 
Pensacola, and on returning home after her triumph was 
accorded a civic parade. The front page of The Pensacola 
News-Journal featured an enormous photo of the reigning 
beauty, clad in a Bikini (then somewhat more daring than it 
is now), perched on the back of a Cadillac convertible, and 
waving to the crowd. The banner headline screamed miss 
AMERICA MAKES FIRST PUBIC APPEARANCE IN PENSACOLA. 

I believe they settled out of court. 

Most newspapers had long lists of tabooed words, some 
of which were based on the danger of lost letters (it is axiom- 
atic that if a mssing letter will render a word scatological, a 
typesetter will leave it out), but most were just based on 
“community standards” of the time. Words in- common 
newspaper usage today all had mandatory substitutes. 

This led to a famous story in The Houston Post around 
1930. A police reporter telephoned a story in just before 
deadline, and an editor took it down on the fly, editing as he 
went. It appeared the following day with the arresting line, 
“She was first observed running down Westheimer scream- 
ing ‘Help! Help! He’s trying to assault me criminally!’ ” 

Distantly related was the caption on a story in the Busi- 
ness Section of The New York Times, accompanying the 
portrait of a solid citizen: “Tampax, Inc. Fills Presidential 
Slot.” The man responsible was fired. 


Donald R. Morris 
The Houston Post 


[The dictionary available to me when I was a lad was 
the Merriam-Webster International, Second Edition (1934). 
In vain did I search in it for the meaning of rape that occa- 
sionally screamed from the newspaper headlines, for the 
definition given there was as follows: “Law. The illicit car- 
nal knowledge of a woman without her consent, effected by 
force, duress, intimidation, or deception as to the nature of 
the act. See AGE OF CONSENT; 2d FORCE, 12.” Carnal knowl- 
edge was defined as “sexual intercourse,” which, in turn, 
was defined as “sexual connection; coitus; copulation.” Sex- 
ual connection was not an entry; coitus was defined as “sex- 
ual intercourse; coition”; coition was defined as “sexual 
intercourse; copulation”; and copulation was defined as 
“sexual union; coition.” There were some other definitions 
of rape, labeled Archaic, that dealt with “carrying off’ or 
“kidnaping” (as we were taught to spell it in the old days); 
but to make a long story even longer, there was no possibil- 
ity of determining from the dictionary what rape was, and, 
at the tender age of eight or so, I understood nothing of “‘sex- 
ual intercourse” and its synonyms. The situation in modern 
(college) dictionaries was well described by Sidney I. Lan- 
dau in Volume I, Number 1, of VERBATIM; prior to those dic- 
tionaries, as far as I know, the first dictionary to define sex- 
ual intercourse properly was the Unabridged Edition of the 
RHD: “genital contact, usually between humans, esp. the 
insertion of the penis into the vagina followed by ejacula- 
tion; coitus; copulation.” That is not exactly a How-to-do-it 
lesson, but it is certainly an improvement on the earlier 
circularities. 

In short, the editors of The Houston Post probably had 
nothing to worry about: they could have used rape, because 
anyone who didn’t already know what it meant was unlikely 
to be able to find out.— The Editor. | 
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Laughing ieee and 
Dacelo gigas: 


Some Thoughts on Folk Names and Scientific Nomenclature 


J. B. Smith 
University of Bath 


B ritish readers of Richard M. Dorson’s Negro Folktales 
in Michigan (Cambridge, 1956) will be struck by 
many unfamiliar linguistic features, not least the occurrence 
of hoppergrass for ‘grasshopper’ and peckerwood for 
‘woodpecker.”! As reference to the standard dictionaries will 
show, these forms are in fact not limited to Black English, 
though their currency is restricted: they seem to be charac- 
teristic of southern U. S. folk speech in particular. When 
we proceed from the question of geographical and social dis- 
tribution to the origin of these variants, however, far less 
information seems to be available, though Hans Marchand 
in The Categories and Types of Present-Day English Word- 
Formation (Munich, 1969) does show a way forward in 
classing peckerwood as an “inversion compound.” 

Combinations referred to by Marchand as “inversion 
compounds” form a generally cohesive group. The majority 
are, for instance, coined after the pattern of a foreign lan- 
guage. Thus consul general, court martial, etc., follow the 
French word order introduced into English through law- 
French, while the type illustrated by Macarthur, Macintyre, 
etc., is modeled on Gaelic patronymics. In this latter type 
main stress is often on the second element, whereas consul 
general and its like generally have double stress. While the 
“Gaelic” type of inversion compound is probably restricted 
to proper names, the “French” type embraces a number of 
combinations from outside the legal sphere (e.g., knight 
errant), including a sizable cohort of plant names with herb 
as a first member: herb Robert, herb grace, herb royal, etc. 
However, two examples quoted by Marchand under this 
heading are uncharacteristic, not only because of their aber- 
rant stress pattern, but also because they are formed from 
native elements. These examples are dpple John ‘a kind of 
apple’ and péckerwood. 

Although John-apple (1609) occurs with the same 
meaning as apple John, the latter form can be traced some- 
what farther back (1597), and could be the earlier, having 
possibly been coined after the pattern of herb Robert, etc., 
and perhaps similarly provided with double stress to begin 
with. Apple John could then have given way to John-apple, 
under the influence of the dominant “native” pattern, in 
which determinant generally precedes determinatum. 

But with peckerwood and woodpecker things are the 
opposite way round. Peckerwood is clearly the younger form 
(1835), post-dating woodpecker (1530) by three centuries. 
And woodpecker, which represents a well-established native 
pattern for compounds, would certainly not be likely to give 
way to peckerwood under the influence of the long since 
unproductive foreign pattern represented by herb Robert, 
etc. Moreover, most of the products of this pattern smack of 
erudite language, whereas peckerwood is essentially dialec- 
tal, and is, incidentally, the only bird-name cited by 
Marchand in his list. The signs are that peckerwood is not a 
true inversion compound in Marchand’s sense, though we 
may reasonably assume, with the OED, that it came about 
through a reversal of the elements of woodpecker. Hopper- 
grass (1829) would appear to relate similarly to grasshopper 
(15th century). 


In seeking an explanation for such reversals, it is worth- 
while noting Hugo Suolahti’s remarks, in his introduction to 
Die deutschen Vogelnamen (Strasbourg, 1909), on the trans- 
position of determinant and determinatum to be met with 
in German dialect bird-names. Thus Swiss names for the 
robin such as Rotbriisteli, _Hisroteli, and Dachrételi occur 
also as Brustrételi, Rothiiserli, and Rotdacheli, while in 
Thuringia the same bird is referred to not only as Rdd- 
kelchen and Rodzéel, but also Kaélredchen and Zélroden; in 
Upper Hessen the water wagtail is properly Beinsterze, but 
also Sterzbeinchen; in the Old Mark of Brandenburg the 
hoopoe is Wihoppe alias Hopwiweken, and so on. Indeed, 
the tendency is so pervasive that Suolahti feels justified in 
assuming that a number of otherwise inexplicable forms 
must, or could have come about in this way. He continues: 
“This linguistic phenomenon, which, incidentally, deserves 
thorough investigation, seems to have its origin in some kind 
of play instinct.” (p. xix) He sees evidence of this in a related 
play upon words detectable in such spoonerisms as Stein- 
berze instead of the “correct” Beinsterze for ‘pied wagtail.’ 

The reversal of elements referred to by Suolahti is 
apparently not restricted to bird names. Heinrich Kemper, 
in Die tierischen Schddlinge im Sprachgebrauch (Berlin, 
1959), touches on a similar tendency in Low German names 
of many insects and other creatures, such as Kreckelmol for 
Molkreckel (‘field-cricket’), Bockholz for Holzbock (‘wood 
tick’), and Katekerchen for Eekkdttken (‘squirrel’). The fact 
that such transpositions can garble the meaning, or alter it 
completely, as when, say, house mouse is changed to mouse 
house in English, does not seem to have been an inhibiting 
factor. Kemper (p. 369) associates this tendency with the 
custom, prevalent in many parts of northern and western 
Germany, of putting surname before Christian name, so 
that Heinrich Kemper becomes Kempsainch, for instance. 
However, in such inverted names, the elements seem to be 
joined by an s-infix, and stress will be on the final element, 
neither of which features appears to be characteristic of the 
inverted animal names he lists. In any case, inversion, at 
least in bird names, is far more widespread than Kemper’s 
explanation would allow, as Suolahti has shown, and the 
latter’s argument that the tendency is attributable to a kind 
of word- play seems more plausible. 

How, in the light of all this, are we to explain Se 
such as peckerwood and hoppergrass? My own, very tenta- 
tive hypothesis is not that we have any influence of German 
or another language here, but that the linguistic playfulness 
which leads to inversion in German dialect names of ani- 
mals and birds extends to some varieties of English folk 
speech, and results in similar phenomena there. But it is 
only with the help of further examples that one could argue 
a case convincingly, and such examples have not yet come to 
my attention. 

What does emerge from all this is that playfulness and 
humor can be important factors in shaping folk names. Fur- 
ther evidence might be seen in, say, Isle of Wight parson for 
‘cormorant,’ or wood-awl for woodwall, ‘woodpecker.’ 
Looking rather deeper, we can, as so often in trying to 
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explain vocabulary, discern conflicting tendencies: the urge 
to mystify, to scramble the message (Steinberze for 
Beinsterze, parson for what is manifestly not a parson), and 
the urge to decode and interpret what is, or has become 
unintelligible (woodwall is opaque, wood-awl makes orni- 
thological, if not etymological sense). Of these two tenden- 
cies, the urge to motivate is doubtless the stronger and more 
pervasive. 

Not so, apparently, in scientific nomenclature. After 
all, even if we understand Latin, a name such as picus 
viridis can never do full justice to its referent, nor is it meant 
to. It is meant to be as universally valid, as unalterable, and 
as precise in its application as a cipher or a character in a 
code. What it says about its referent is irrelevant, even mis- 
leading. Even so, a name is a name, whether scientific or 
popular, and similar tendencies must go toward the making 
of either. Thus, for the initiate, Dacelo gigas is as motivated 
in its own way as are laughing-jackass and kookaburra in 
theirs. Yet at the same time it displays a certain kind of 
word-play, a tendency to mystify, for is not Dacelo an ana- 
gram of Alcedo, ‘kingfisher’? 

Such examples go to show that though scientists set 
themselves a particular task in shaping their nomenclatures, 
the linguistic substance they use and the form they give it 
are ultimately subject to the same kinds of rules that apply 
to folk names. Perhaps linguists should do more to formulate 
these rules, so that the two types of code can be adequately 
described, compared, and contrasted across languages 
where necessary. 

A final set of examples will perhaps illustrate my point. 
By a process of clipping, cockroach has become roach, espe- 
cially in U. S. colloquial usage, but the clipped form has 
been adopted by some scientists, who will speak indiffer- 
ently of cockroaches or roaches. A similar process may be 
observed in German, but here it has in some instances 
been exploited by scientists to provide bases for new, artifi- 
cial, native compounds to parallel the Latinate scientific 
names. Thus Eidechse ‘lizard’ gives Echsen for ‘Sauria,’ 
Eichhérnchen ‘squirrel’ gives Hérnchen for ‘Sciuridae,’ 
while Wiedehopf ‘hoopoe’ is truncated to provide Hopfe 
for ‘Upupidae’ or ‘Phoeniculoidea,’ depending on one’s 
ornithological persuasions. Such bases can then produce 
compounds such as Johannisechse for ‘ablepharus,’ Back- 
enhérnchen for ‘chipmunk,’ and Baumhopf for ‘wood hoo- 
poe.’ The resulting advantages of brevity and lucidity are 
obvious. It is, for instance, clear from the form of the words 
alone, that the Hopfe consist of Wiedehopfe and Baum- 
hopfe. This is something that English can hardly imitate. 
Examples such as these can of course be added to indefi- 
nitely, but the linguistic patterns behind this rich diversity 
have yet to be fully discerned. 


Footnotes 

1See pp. 32 and 159 respectively. The informant using peckerwood 
was born on 10th March 1887 in Kosciusko, Attala County, Missis- 
sippi. No such clues are given for hoppergrass, however. 

2Even some examples of reversal can be explained as folk etymology. 
Thus when Wihoppe, ‘hoopoe’ becomes Hopwiwecken (see above), 
the second element (-wiweken) can be taken to mean ‘female,’ as 
Suolahti points out (p. 14). However, the larger incidence of ‘non- 
sensical’ reversals still suggests that, in transposition, word-play is 
the primary motive. 


JC! sicisic 


“The geologist determined that the fissure did not pose an 
‘eminent hazard’ to motorists.” [From The Los Angeles 
Times, 18 February 1985. | 


OPITER DICTA 


Pub Names 


Ever since I learned that Elephant & Castle was sup- 
posed to be a corruption of infanta de Castilla (which I have 
been unable to confirm), I have suspected that something 
odd was going on in the naming of public houses in Eng- 
land. At hand is Some Old English Inns, by Geo. T. Bur- 
rows, New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, N.D., 
(printed in Great Britain), which contains some interesting 
information regarding pub-names. I hasten to say that these 
origins have not been checked against any other source, and 
I rely on readers expert in the field to respond. 

An early common pub symbol was the ivy bush (from 
its association with Bacchus), and a tavern keeper in 
Aldersgate Street, London, upon the beheading of Charles I, 
painted his artificial i ivy bush black; his inn was long known 
as The Mourning Bush at Aldersgate. (Beat the ivy was a 
common slang expression for ‘tavern-frequenting.’) I have 
photographs of the Star and Garter and the Black Bitch 
Tavern outside Edinburgh. One writer maintained that 
names like Blue Boar, Griffin, Talbot (a kind of guard dog), 


and others of that type were relics of names taken from 


heraldic charges. The Swan with Two Necks probably came 
from The Swan with Two Nicks, as such marks on a swan’s 
bill were done for identification. As for the Pig and 
Whistles, which abound, here is a list of possibilities: 

1. Pig and Housel of the sacrament. 

2. Pig and Wassail (Bowl). 

3. Pig ‘pot or potsherd’ + whistle ‘small change’ (in old 
Scots): to go to pigs and whistles = ‘to go to pot.’ 

4. From Old English Pecun Wassail (“probably some reli- 
gious term’’). 

5. Piggin Wassail, from piggin, OE ‘a wooden vessel for 
holding liquids and having a handle.’ 

6. Peg-o-Wassail or Peg of Wassail: “In Pembroke Col- 
lege, here in Oxford, I have seen and examined a silver 
tankard, made after the model of similar wooden vessels, 
with a row of pegs running down the inside to apportion 
each man’s amount of liquor as it was passed round. Hence 
the term to “Take a man down a peg’—i.e. to cut off his turn 
at the bowl, for some offence against tavern etiquette, 
maybe.” 

7. “In the same College, also, there are to be seen (as else- 
where) some curious silver mugs, or jugs, so made that you 
can turn the vessel up, when empty, and ‘whistle through 
the lower part of the handle’ to call for ‘more,’ if necessary.” 

Does The Goat and Compasses really come from the 
“old Puritan phrase, ‘God encompasses us’”? Are Green 
Man pubs really named after some “wild man” of the forest, 
or Robin Hood? Some unusual combinations in names— The 
Six Cans and Punchbowl, The Sun and Punchbowl, The 
Hoop and Toy, The Leg of Mutton and Cauliflower, The 
Whale and Crow—are said to have arisen from the addition 
of a new name or, in some instances, a nickname having 
been added to the original name. But The Pig and Carrot is 
said to be named for the old card game, pique et carreau 
‘spade and diamond.” The Devil and the Bag o’ Nails comes 
from The Devil and the Bacchanalians. I think that my 
favorite is The Cat and Fiddle, said to be a corruption of 
Caton Fidele ‘Faithful Caton,’ whilom governor of Calais. 


Laurence Urdang 


Nurturing the Difference 


B. A. Fennell 
Duke University 


A ll the well known text-books dealing with vocabulary 
differences between British and American English 
mention automobile vocabulary—U. S. hood is U. K. bon- 
net, etc. (e.g., Strevens, British and American English, 
1972; Trudgill and Hannah, International English, 1982). 
Differences between British and American culinary and 
clothing vocabulary are also well documented in the litera- 
ture. One area of lexical contrast almost completely ignored 
hitherto is that of babies and baby paraphernalia,’ a field 
with the potential to cause embarrassing, even painful 
cross-cultural confusion. 

My initial interest in this semantic field was aroused 
when friends invited me to meet their new offspring and 
view the nursery they had just furnished for him. Grand- 
mother was also present, and her reaction to my referring to 
an obviously expensive baby bed as a cot (using the standard 
British term in place of American crib), was anything but 
favorable. In America, a cot is usually a military bed, akin 
to a camp-bed in British English. Mom herself was less than 
enthusiastic when, gazing over the wooden rails at the sleep- 
ing infant, I exclaimed, “Gosh! What a big DUMMY!” 
“Don’t you call my son an idiot!” she retorted indignantly. 
Pacifier, I hastily recalled, is the American term for the 
dummy nipple that is used to keep a baby quiet between 
feeds. Further investigation convinced me that a number of 
the standard terms for baby items do not cross over directly. 
Such a study might further trans-Atlantic relations by keep- 
ing linguistic innocents like myself out of trouble with our 
productive peers! 

Many Britons I questioned during a recent trip to the 
U. K. are aware that American babies wear diapers, not 
nappies (or napkins in its “posh” form). Those who aren’t, 
however, had a hard time figuring out what sort of service 
any “Tidee-Didee” man might offer. The pin securing these 
toddler-swaddlers is referred to as a diaper-pin and a 
nappy-pin in the U. S. and U. K., respectively, and com- 
pounds such as diaper rash and nappy-rash also exist. To 
avoid the latter condition, American mothers use baby corn- 
starch, in Britain baby cornflour is used, and baby powder, 
the perfumed equivalent, is used in both countries. Having 
changed (U. S. also diapered) the baby, a parent takes it to 
Hyde Park in a pram or to Central Park in a baby carriage 
or buggy, as many dialect textbooks tell us. Nowadays the 
pushchair is also common in Britain, as is the stroller in the 
United States. The terms stroller and buggy are catching on 
in Britain, perhaps because of imports by American chains 
like Mothercare. A term that has not been used in the U. S. 

(according to my thirty-five informants from various parts 
of the country) is carry-cot, used in Britain to describe a 
baby carriage that can be dismantled so that the upper part 
can serve as a portable baby bed without wheels. Before 
driving laws in the U. S. made child car-seats mandatory, 
so-called “car-bed” baby carriages, which could be dis- 
mantled and placed on the back seat of the car, were avail- 
able. They differed from the British carry-cot, which is still 
used, in that they were full-sized baby carriages which usu- 
ally were without carrying handles. It has recently become 
fashionable to use a “Snuggly” (brand name, U. S.) or baby- 
carrier (U. K.), a contrivance into which the baby is 
strapped, papoose-style, to the parent’s front or back, leav- 
ing the hands free. A baby walker is not a vehicle in which 


baby is taken for a walk, but a (chiefly British) term for the 
cart a baby holds onto when learning to toddle. Baby pens, 
swings, and bouncers are used in both countries, as are 
(stair-) gates and (cot-) bumper (-pads). The terms rattle, 


_teether or teething ring, high-chair, and paddling-pool are 


common to both dialects. | 

Similar words for baby clothing exist in both dialects. 
Bibs, bootees, and “baby-gro(w)s’ (or other brand names) 
are generally known to informants on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as are the terms layette (a complete outfit for a 
newborn) and christening gown. The British terms rompers 
or romper suit (a short-legged, baggy one-piece suit), mati- 
nee jacket or coat (a knitted jacket) and leggings (long pants 
with feet) are unknown to my American informants, 
although the styles of clothing themselves are available in 
the United States. 

When it comes to feeding, the alternatives in both coun- 
tries are to breast-feed the baby or to bottle-feed it. In 
America, the term baby formula is generally used for “non- 
maternal” milk; in Britain, there is no general term to 
match the American one: mothers refer to both milk powder 
in a can and strained food in jars or cans as baby food. 
When making specific reference to the powdered milk vari- 
ety, the British parent tends to use a brand name. As my sis- 
ter remarked when I quizzed her on the subject: “Oh, you 
mean the difference between baby food and ‘Cow and 
Gate.’” Pablum, a trade name for baby cereal (the Ameri- 
can Heritage Dictionary lists pabulum in this connection) 
may also refer in America to any food easily digested by 
weanlings (or, abstractly, to any information of limited 
intellectual content). This term was completely unknown to 
British informants: British speakers use either the term baby 
cereal or a brand name such as “Farex.” Weanling infants in 
the U. K. are given a light, dry cookie to suck, known as a 
rusk. Numerous trips to grocery stores in the U. S. have 
revealed no direct equivalent, but the closest to it would 
seem to be special zwieback for babies. Whatever the diet, 
the outcome of the feeding session tends to be the same: the 
British baby gets wind and the American baby gets gas. In 
both countries, babies appreciate being burped. 

Having broached the subject of feeding, I must illus- 
trate a potentially hazardous distinction between the dia- 
lects in question. One informant told the woeful tale of an 
English woman who, swearing by every syllable in Dr. 
Spock’s books on child-rearing (U. S. also good parenting), 
was willing to inflict actual bodily harm on herself because 
Spock had suggested that if a baby isn’t getting enough to 
eat, the mother should pierce the nipple with a boiling hot, 
sharp needle! Lest other over-zealous mothers fall into the 
same tender trap, let me explain that in America a nipple is 


“For those of us who love literature and ideas, there 7s more delight ina 
| well-read friend’s collection of favorite writings than in the most sump- 
tuous museum. A commonplace book ts, indeed, the perfect museum.” 

JOHN TRAIN, from his Foreword to | 


Michelangelos Snowman 


A COMMONPLACE COLLECTION BY 
GEORGE HERRICK 


Mnemonics, phonetics, eponymy, epitaphs... inscriptions, 
translations, definitions, pronunciations, alliteration... 
letters, diaries, bird songs... and a generous supply of 
literary, historical, diplomatic and artistic anecdotes. 


1146 pp., paperbound. $6.95 at booksellers, or $8.45 
postpaid from The Ipswich Press, Box 291, Ipswich, MA 
01938 (Mass. residents add 5%. Usual discounts for the 
book trade. 
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not only an anatomical feature, as it is in Britain, but also 
the rubber sucking device used on the end of a baby’s bottle. 


For a speaker of British English, this is a teat. Tit is also a» 


British regional variation (e.g., in parts of Yorkshire), and a 
national naughty word for breast in both countries. Interest- 
ingly, every American I consulted told me that the word teat 
conjures visions of cows. (I did my survey in Wisconsin!) 

Returning briefly to the term pacifier, it occurred to me 
that this word is very difficult for a toddler to pronounce. In 
Britain, dummy is used by the majority of families, with 
dum-dum a typical familiar form, and sometimes also do-do 
or do-dy. Since it is highly unlikely that any toddler could 
say for example, “Want pacifier!,” I asked my informants 
how an American toddler does ask for one. Surprisingly, 
only five subjects were able to respond. They gave me: bink 
(binky), nuck (nucky) (two. informants), passy, and dum- 
dum. The first two terms are derivatives of brand names, 
the third speaks for itself, and the informant who gave me 
dum-dum has an English mother. The reason why I received 
so few answers might be that most subjects claimed they 
never used pacifiers, though their own children might, since 
their use has been unfashionable (even frowned upon) at 
various times. Two informants also suggested that by the 
time they could speak, they didn’t need a pacifier. Perhaps 
also, as with security blankets and imaginary friends, need- 
ing a pacifier is a very personal matter. 

When is an infant not an infant? While the term is used 
in both dialects, it has a different distribution in each. In 
America infant is roughly synonymous with babe-in-arms 
(etymologically, however, it is one who cannot yet speak’), 
and the ability to walk renders the child a toddler. This is 
also the case in Britain, except for one important instance. 
The school system is still divided into infant, junior, and 
senior levels. The infant school spans the ages of four or five 
to seven or eight years and thus the term has an extended 
range in this context. 

This mini-survey was by no means exhaustive, and it 
would be interesting to hear of other differences in this area. 
There appear to be a number of fascinating everyday vocab- 
ulary fields that still reveal sometimes startling contrasts 
which have the potential to cause much more serious mis- 
communication than those involving technical vocabulary. 
Stay tuned (keep watching) for further information! 


Footnotes 
See, however, English English, by Norman W. Schur, 1980, for a 
glossary listing some of the terms treated here. 
“I am grateful to Fred Cassidy for pointing this out. 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“smithfield ham -n., usu cap S [fr. Smithfield, town in 
southeastern Va.]: a smoked ham esp. from a peanut-fed 
hog that is drier than a Virginia ham.” [From Webster’s 
Third New International Dictionary. Submitted by James 
T. Britt, Kansas City, Missouri. | 


“IT was chairman of the committee which drew up the cur- 
rent ‘Baptist Faith and Message’ adopted by the Southern 
Baptist Convention in 1963. It is not a creed binding on the 
individual conscience, since Baptists have no such.” [From a 
letter to the editor of The Journal and Advertiser, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, 3 February 1985. Submitted by Marion H. 
Lehuta, Montgomery. | 


OBITER DICTA. 


Language Changes 


In Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase & Fable (1894) 
appears a list of “similes in common use.” Some are still in 
use; others have fallen out of fashion entirely; a few are, at 
best, rare in modern English. 

OBSOLETE: bitter as gall, as soot; blind as a beetle; blunt 
as a hedgehook; bright as silver; brittle as glass; cold as a 
frog, as charity; cross as the tongs; fair as a lily; false as hell; 
fat as a porpoise; fleet as the wind, a racehorse; harmless as 
a dove; hoarse as a hog, a raven; hot as fire, as a coal; hun- 
gry as a hunter; merry as a grig, a cricket; mild as Moses, as 
milk; neat as wax; poor as a rat; rough as a nutmeg-grater; 
round as an orange; rude as a bear; safe as the stocks; savage 
as a bear with a sore head; sick as a horse, a toad; soft as 
soap; sound as a roach; sour as verjuice; stare like a stuck 
pig; steady as Old Time; strong as brandy; sure as a gun; 
thick as hops; thin as a whipping-post; wise as a serpent; 
yellow as a guinea. 

OBSOLESCENT/RARE: brave as Alexander; gay as a lark; 
limp as a glove; loud as thunder; neat as a new pin; plump 
as a partridge; poor as Job; proud as Lucifer; red as a fox; 
sick as a cat; sharp as a needle; sly as old boots (Dial.); 
strong as iron; surly as a bear; wet as a fish; white as milk, a 
swan, driven snow; wise as Solomon; yellow as gold. 

CURRENT: bald as a coot; black as ink, (a) coal, a crow; 
blind as a bat, a mole; brown as a berry; busy as a bee; chat- 
ter like a jay(bird); clear as crystal (crystal-clear); cold as ice 
(ice-cold); cool as a cucumber; cross as two sticks; dark as 
pitch (pitch-dark); dead as a doornail; deaf as a post; dry as 
a bone (bone-dry); fat as a pig; flat as a flounder, a pancake; 
free as (the) air; good as gold; green as grass (grass-green); 
hard as iron, (a) flint; heavy as lead; helpless as a babe; hol- 
low as a drum; hot as an oven; light as day; light as a 
feather; obstinate as a pig (pig-headed); old as the hills, as 
Methuselah; pale as a ghost; patient as Job; plain as a pike- 
staff; playful as a kitten; poor as a church mouse; red as 
blood (blood-red); red as a brick (brick-red); round as a 
ball; safe as the Bank of England; savage as a tiger, a bear; 
sick as a dog; sleep like a top; slow as a snail, a tortoise; sly 
as a fox; soft as silk, velvet; sound as a bell; sour as vinegar; 
stiff as a poker; straight as an arrow; strong as a horse; sure 
as fate, death and taxes; sweet as sugar; swift as lightning, 
the wind, an arrow; thin as a lath; tight as a drum; tough as 
(shoe-)leather; true as the Gospel; vain as a peacock; warm 
as (a) toast; weak as water; white as a sheet, chalk; yellow 
as saffron (saffron-yellow). 

Why some of these have become obsolete may seem 
obvious—what is our experience with whipping-posts, guin- 
eas, verjuice, hedgehooks, etc.? But, by the same token, 
what do we know of pikestaffs (pikestaves?), and arrows? 
We have soft-soap (and soft soap), but not soft as soap. Are 
we less sure of guns than we once were? Why are toads sick? 
What is sound about a roach? Answers to some of those 
questions may reveal the reasons for fashions in similes, but 
that is debatable; it is more likely that we shall never know 
enough about the vagaries of language fashion to predict the 
demise of a given cliché. 


Laurence Urdang 


Cig» tip 


“Bring a minimum of 85 cents for bus fare, lunch, water, 
and appropriate clothing.” [From an article about a Sierra 
Club outing in the Los Angeles Times, 24 January 1985. 
Submitted by Marlene Hall, Costa Mesa, California. | 
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The Antepenultimate 


Lamar York 
DeKalb College 


I one of the most distinguishing characteristics of Eng- 
lish is its capacity to grow and change, surely one of the 
most convincing items of evidence for that change is the 
shifting stress to and away from the classical antepenulti- 
mate syllable. The shifting antepenult is especially remark- 
able now that many Americans, as was once predicted we 
would, pronounce English in much the same patterns of 
accented and unaccented syllables, and in much the same 
dialect, as American television anchorpersons. 

The arresting power of a never-before-heard strongly 
accented antepenultimate syllable is especially sharp when it 
occurs in a word that has heretofore been pronounced only 
as a double trochee, such as controversy, rather than 
controversy. Few ideas, in fact, redirect attention away 
from a boring speaker’s club tie and charcoal pinstripe suit, 
riveting an audience back to the words of the speech, quite 
as fast as the sudden introduction of an antepenult never 
before heard pronounced. In the whole range of pronuncia- 
tion oddities, few linguistic phenomena stir us up out of our 
linguistic inertia with as much of a sense of surprise as a pre- 
viously unencountered antepenult. 

Literature on the subject of the antepenult does not set- 
tle the question of why that syllable is not always stressed. 
King James I in Essentials of Poesie makes the antepenult 
relative only to poetry, as it was to Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Defence of Poesie and to George Puttenham in his English 
Poesie. Hume, in Orthographie of the British Tongue 
(1622), referred to it as a term which “the grammareans call 
the antepenult.”” A comment by Dr. Samuel Johnson might 
have served to stabilize pronunciation on the antepenult, 
but that great lexicographer did not clarify his position on 
the subject. 

Webster’s New International (1934) gave the pronunci- 
ation advertisement, but Noah Webster, H. L. Mencken has 
footnoted, said in 1789 that because of refinement and 
amusement, that we should say advertisement. H. L. Men- 
cken himself said only that the accent in American pronun- 
ciation usually moves toward the front of the word, some- 
times toward the back, but that it does shift. Many writers 
today credit Webster’s insistence on a system of “spelling 
pronunciation,” where the American tendency is to pro- 
nounce every syllable at least a little. But there is no agree- 
ment about why we keep shifting our pronunciations. One 
very specific suggestion is Albert Marckwardt’s in American 
English (1958), in which credit is given to the colonial 
“spelling bee,” where words were carefully sounded out one 
syllable at a time, with probably some emphasis born of 
relief as the young speller neared the end of the word. 

It is not easy to find any definitive reason for the shift- 
ing accent in American pronunciation, but my own vote 
would go to the Indians, the Anglicizing of whose proper 
nouns seems likely to have influenced the speech of early 
European settlers, especially Southerners, away from ante- 
penults and toward double trochees. The South redounds 
with thundering double trochees for names of towns, cities, 
rivers, and even for whole states. Pensacola, Tallahassee, 
Oklawaha, Okahumpka, Withlacoochee, Okeechobee, 
Chasshowitzka, and Itchetucknee show up on the map of 
Florida, which with its amalgam of Indian tribes has many 
more than this brief list. Georgia offers Chattahoochee, 
Kinchafoonee, Tallapoosa, Aripeka, Attapulgus, and 


Willacoochee. Georgia also has a recently invented fictional 
double trochee. When poet Frank Manley needed a name 
for a North Georgia mountain town for his poem “Ghost 
Story,” he arrived at Tickanately; then, when novelist Terry 
Kay borrowed that name from Manley, he changed it only 
to another double trochee, Tickenaley, for his novel Dark 
Thirty, also set in the North Georgia Appalachians. 

Itawamba, Pascagoula, Tallahatchie, Arkabutla, 
Chickasawhay, Yalobusha, Tallahala, Okatibbee, Oka- 
toma, Issaquena, and Tishomingo are all found in Missis- 
sippi. Across the state line, Tuscaloosa was the chief of the 
Alabama tribe. The great, rhythmic double trochees are not 
found only in the South, either. Massapeque in Massachu- 
setts and Chillicothe in Ohio come readily to mind. So 
many Indian names doubtless had some effect on the man- 
ner in which Americans from Europe dealt with strict Latin 
antepenults. And instead of reducing words to the likes of 
legendry, secretry, melancly, monastry, and militry, our 
ancestors, once arrived in the New World, heard the Indian 
pronunciations and expanded to as many accented syllables 
as polysyllabic words yield up. 

Perhaps the most surprising quality of the great double 
trochees inherited from the Indians is that they have kept 
many irritating antepenults from becoming fixed in modern 
American speech. We continue to wrestle with some antepe- 
nults, such as harass in its participial form, and we are never 
really comfortable with hyperbole or superfiuity. Others, 
like tapioca, will probably never yield. The oxymoron 
makes something of us all. 


“A valuable contribution to the politics of 
linguistics. . . . Fun to read.” —Publishers Weekly 


Grammar and Gender 


Dennis Baron 


This lively history of the sexual biases that exist in 
our language also provides a fascinating account of 
past and present efforts to correct these biases by 
reforming usage and vocabulary. 


“Grammar and Gender will become a major 
source for other treatments of sexist language.” 
—Richard W. Bailey $23.50 


Also by Dennis Baron 


Grammar and Good Taste 
Reforming the American Language 


An entertaining history of attempts to reform 
language in America, from Benjamin Franklin to 
William Safire. “Excellent and useful.” —Stuart 

B. Flexner, The New York Times Book Review $9.95 
paperback 


Send orders to Dept. 265 


Yale University Press 
92A Yale Station New Haven, CT 06520 
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Here are a few comments on the Spring 1985 [XI, 4] 
issue: 

(1) I recall the comedian Jonathan Winters using the 
term ‘sucker’ (in the way David Minugh describes) back in 
the 60s. I believe he used it in the voice of one of his rural 
characters. There was also a popular song in the late 70s 
entitled “Tear the Roof Off that Sucker” by Funkadelic. 

(2) To the end of his life, John Lennon denied that 
“Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds” had anything to do with 
LSD. He claimed the song title came from one of his chil- 
dren’s drawings. “. . . I swear to God, or swear to Mao, or 
to anybody you like, I had no idea it spelled LSD... . ” 
(Rolling Stone interview, 1970). Since Lennon freely admit- 
ted other drug activities, I tend to believe him. Of course, 
one can’t rule out subconscious influences.. 

(3) According to Alex Shoumatoff’s New Yorker article 
(May 13, 1985, p. 60) “. . . between sixty-nine billion and 
one hundred ten billion people have lived since the appear- 
ance of human beings.” Thus when one dies, one still joins 
the majority (only five billion people alive). 


Bruce Reznick 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


bad 


Richard Lederer’s article in VERBATIM [XI, 3] has set me 
off. I have played about a bit with classical palindromes. 
Lederer quotes the familiar inscription from fonts (or rather 
misquotes). The normal form is NIVWON ANOMHMATA MH 


MONAN OVWIN. I offer also AAAA IATAI AAAA (“But he 


heals other things”). I have not seen Ethopoiia Karkinike by 
Ambrose Hieromonachus Pamperes, published in 1802, a 
Greek poem consisting of 416 palindromic lines. Nor have I 
seen Jani de Bisschop’s 60-line Latin palindromic verse from 
1700. The longest Latin single-word palindrome is a proper 
name Massinissam, an inferior spelling, but found. Next 
comes simillimis. There are a number of ingenious palin- 
dromic hexameters from the Middle Ages, brilliant in their 
combination of palindrome and verse form. Such are Otto 
tenet mappam, madidam mappam tenet Otto (where each 
word is palindromic) and sumitis a vetitis, sitit is, sitis Eva, 
sitimus. There is a poem referring to an event in the life of 
St. Martin, in which each line is palindromic. Here is an 
extract. : 
Signa te signa; temere me tangis et angis, 
Roma, tibi subito motibus ibit amor 
Si bene te tua laus taxat, sua laute tenebis, 
Solo medere pede, ede, perede molos. 


The quantities in the last line go astray, but it is highly inge- 
nious. 

Lederer rightly quotes the seventeenth-century John 
Taylor, known as the Water Poet, who once tried to sail 
from London to Queenborough in a boat of brown-paper. 


J 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Two bartenders indicted in death. Charges allege they 
continued to serve alcohol to drinker who died.” [From a 
front page headline in The Houston Post, 24 January 1985. 
Submitted by Ruth B. Lancton, Simonton, Texas. | 


“Special Auction— We will be selling 2 partial estates due 
to them moving to smaller residences.” [From an ad in The 
Valley Herald, White River, Vermont. Submitted by David 
H. Eaton, Old Saybrook, Connecticut. | 


Unsuccessfully. His Lewd I did live, & evil did I dwel 
depends on the ampersand, though dwel was a contempo- 
rary spelling. In 1821 The Monthly Magazine and Literary 
Journal declared that there had been no palindrome since. 
The next seems to have been Able was I ere I saw Elba, but I 
have not traced its origin. 

It was the second half of the nineteenth century which 
produced such examples as Madam, I’m Adam, the brilliant 
Sums are not set as a test on Erasmus (by Leigh Mercer, who 
was also responsible for A man, a plan, a canal—Panama! 
and for the verse 

An era, midst its dim arena 

Elapses pale. 
No, in uneven union 
Liars, alas rail.), 


two others quoted by Lederer, Step on no pets and Never 
odd or even, the mysterious Dog, a devil deified, deified 
lived a god, the excellent Draw pupil’s lip upward, the 
satiric I, man, am regal: a German am I, the conscript’s 
complaint (with ampersand) Snug & raw was I ere I saw 
war ¢ guns, the older generation’s Egad, a base tone 
denotes a bad age, the complex Mad Zeus, no live devil, 
lived evil on Suez dam and Live dirt, up a side-track carted, 
is a putrid evil. The New Monthly Magazine in the 1870s 
printed verses creating situations appropriate to a palin- 
drome, such as 

A milkman, jilted by his lass, or wandering in his wits 

ee murmur, “Stiff, o dairyman, in a myriad of 

tS. 
A limner, by photography dead beat in his position, 
Thus grumbled, “No, it is opposed: art sees trade’s 
opposition.’ 
A timid creature, fearing rodents, mice and such small 


ry, 
“Stop, Syrian, I start at rats in airy spots” might cry. 


Lederer quotes his twenty best palindromes. Among 
those which he does not cite I should include the simple Lep- 
ers repel. Other straightforward examples are No lemons, no 
melon and Live not on evil and Pa’s a sap and Oh who was 
it I saw, oh who? and Now, sir, a war is won and Wont lov- 
ers revolt now? and No, it is open on one position and 
Nurse, I spy gypsies, run! Among excellent longer instances 
are Are we not drawn onwards, we Jews, drawn onward to 
a new era and (elaborating on the simple form) Live not on 
evil, madam, live not on evil. 

Once you admit proper names possibilities become end- 
less. Such are Norah’s foes order red rose of Sharon, or No, is 
Ivy’s order a red rosy vision, or Enid and Edna dine, or I 
moan “Live on, o evil Naomi!,” or the delightful Ban cam- 
pus motto “Bottoms up, MacNab,” or Stella won no wallets. 
I owe to Dmitri Borgmann two examples of what can be 
achieved with names. The first is a sentence elaborating a 
familiar simple palindrome into general promiscuity: 

Dennis, Nell, Edna, Leon, Nedra, Anita, Rolf, Nora, 

Alice, Carol, Leo, Jane, Reed, Dena, Dale, Basil, Rae, 

Penny, Lana, Dave, Denny, Lena, Ida, Bernadette, 

Ben, Ray, Lila, Nina, Jo, Ira, Mara, Sara, Mario, Jan, 

Ina, Lily, Arne, Bette, Dan, Reba, Diane, Lynn, Ed, 

Eva, Dana, Lynne, Pearl, Isabel, Ada, Ned, Dee, 

Rena, Joel, Lora, Cecil, Aaron, Flora, Tina, Arden, 

Noel and Ellen sinned! 


The second not over-repetitive of the first, is simply a list of 
names: 
Roger, Gene, Rollo, Pam, Ada, Flora, Tina, Nell, Etta, 
Mary, Meta, Noel, Flo, Dot, Tom, Asa, Rita, Nan, 
Ida, Ted, Ana, Esmé, Em, Sean, Ade, Tad, Ina, Nat, 


Ira, Sam, Otto, Dolf, Leo, Nate, Myra, Matt, Ellen, 
Anita, Rolf, Adam, Apollo, Rene, Gregor. 


All the names are authenticated, at least in the United 
States. ; 
Finally, a tribute to some masters of the palindrome. 
Here is one by Alastair Reid: 
T. Eliot, top bard, notes putrid tang emanating, is sad. 
I'd aston it a name: “gnat dirt upset on drab pot 
toilet.” 


J. A. Lindon managed to bring in an 18-letter word: 


Named undenominationally rebel, I rile Beryl? La, 
no! I tan, I’m, O Ned, nude, man! 


He is an energetic and highly ingenious verbalizer. Miss E. 
L. Fletcher gets round some of the grammatical difficulties 
by positing a telephone conversation: 


...No!l. ..Toobad!.. . Ah! I was never, ever, 
even tired! . . . Now, is Eire very sordid? . . . Oh! 
Won't I?. . . Did IP. . . WasI not up, spot on? 

~ . I saw-no shell!’ . -bsaw it... bdidl. I? 
. . . Fired? . . . No wonder! . . . It saw dad was well 
left: 4-Lsat, rapt! 2 did? .-- Won't hr: 
No!.. .Red?...No!.. .Preventit?. . . Never! 
. . . Ponder on itnow!. . . Didit part asitfell?. . . 
Lew saw dad was tired. . . No wonder, if I did it! 

. . 1. wasill, eh, son?. . .WasI?P. . . No tops put 
on,Isaw. . .I didit?. . .No?. . .Whodid?... 


Rosy reveries? I wonder! . . . It never, ever, even saw 


Ihadabooton!... 


Finally, two poets who write in palindromic lines—or cou- 
plets or a whole verse. First Howard Bergerson from The 
Rubaiyat of Charades and Palindromes: 
Elapse, song. Upset, at sea, I long. A melody, a 
meow— 
Woe may dole magnolia estate pugnoses pale. 
Elated is debased Oberon, so that solid naive vow 
Wove viand I lost—ah, to snore bodes a bedside tale. 


And Graham Reynolds Valse Slav: 
Valse slav. 
Fiery lyre if 
Music I sum, 
Romeo poem 
Or rose, yes, 
Or drowsy Pepys word. 
Rose, yes, 
Or Romeo poem, 
Or music I sum. 
Fiery lyre if 
Valse slav. 3 John Ferguson 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England 


pad 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


Re: Richard Lederer’s “Lost Metaphors of Land and 
Sea” [XI,2]: 

Three sheets in the wind: Square sails have only two 
sheets, not three, for the simple reason that there are only 
the two lower corners to be controlled. The head of the sail 
is bent to a yard which is controlled by two braces; on a 
course (lowermost sail), there are also two tacks which lead 
forward from the lower corners. The only thing I have been 
able to come up with that seems to me at all plausible is that 
perhaps the sheets are those of the headsails (of either square 
rigger or fore-and-after). These must be shifted, when com- 
ing about, from the old lee side to the new lee side; if the 
crew fails to accomplish’ this in a timely manner, the head- 
sails will go aback, their sheets being now to weather, or in 


the wind, and the vessel will sag off badly when she fills 
away on the new tack. This is a sign of disarray and poor 
management. As to the number of sheets (or sails to be con- 
trolled), this could be anywhere from one to as many as five 
(the sheets are usually doubled in modern practice—one for 
each side). Of course, the head sheets are sometimes deliber- 
ately held aback to force an unhandy vessel to fall off on the 
new tack—still not a very good sign. I can’t claim that the 
foregoing explanation is particularly compelling, but, at 
least, it is consistent with the technology. Charles Kluth 


| Baltimore, Maryland 
Ss] | 

The 19th-century poet whose name escaped Maurice 
Sagoff [VERBATIM, XI, 2] is Charles Stuart Calverley (1831- 
1884). The lines are not the beginning lines but the conclud- 
ing lines of the 19th stanza of a 36-stanza poem “Dover to 
Munich.” The style is unmistakable: 

But be brisk as bees that settle 

On a summer rose’s petal: 


Wherefore, Polly, put the kettle 
On at once. 


And the opening of “The Schoolmaster (abroad with his 


39 


son)”: 3 


O what harper could worthily harp it, 
Mine Edward! this wide-stretching wold 
(Look out ‘wold’) with its wonderful carpet 
Of emerald, purple, and gold! 
Look well at it—also look sharp, it 
Is getting socold. 
Even well-known quotations could be made ridiculous by 
his line-breaks: 
When (as Gray remarks) “the moping 
Owl doth to the moon complain,” 


His “Under The Trees” has 43 lines all ending in ees with 
another nine internal rhymes. The Leicester University Press 


published his works in 1974, ISBN 0 7185 1119 0: distri- 
buted in North America by Humanities Press Inc, New 


York. Charles Fyffe 
London 


pa 


“A post mortem on the dismembered female body 
found off Crescent Head on the NSW north coast showed no 
signs of violence.” [From The Australian, 7 January 1985. 
Submitted by Dr. H. H. Macey, Floreat Park, Western 
Australia. | 


“Laurel Creek Nature Centre: Discover how birds find 
food, shelter and how they cope with rigors of winter on 
hikes at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.” [From an ad in The Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record (Ontario), 4 January 1985. Submitted by 
Dr. Stephen M. Smith, Waterloo, Ontario. | 


“Son of the Morning Star: Custer and The Little Bighorn 
by Evan S. Connell. An unconventional, highly evocative 
retelling of the celebrated military disaster at Bull Run by a 
novelist turned historian.” [From a book review in Time 
Magazine, 7 January 1985. Submitted by Clarence E. Ross, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. | 


“Tt’s kind of hard for a 15-year-old girl to know where her 
vagina is.” [From a quote by Brenda Creswell, prosecutor in 
a rape trial, in The Morning Advocate, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana. Submitted by Terry M. Duke, Scott, Louisiana. | 


St ae er lear Gialacuacht Sl 
Words We Need 


Richard Lederer 
St. Paul’s School 


\ X / e are exceedingly lucky, we English speakers, 

because we live and move and have our being in 
language that possesses the largest vocabulary in the history 
of our planet. Our great unabridged dictionaries are packed 
with close to a half million entries, and there at least 
another half million words that exist that haven’t yet made 
it into these fat volumes. 

A recent New Yorker cartoon puckishly pointed up the 
vast treasure-trove of synonyms that repose in the English 
language. The cartoon’s caption read “Roget’s Brontosau- 
rus,” and pictured was a huge dinosaur in whose thought 
bubble appeared: “large, great, huge, considerable, bulky, 
voluminous, ample, massive, capacious, spacious, mighty, 
towering, monstrous. . . .” Had there been more room, the 
cartoonist could have added: “enormous, tremendous, 
gigantic, weighty, sizable, substantial, hulking, looming, 
jumbo, leviathan, mountainous, whopping, elephantine, 
prodigious, ponderous, colossal, humongous.” 

Blessed with such a wealth of vocabulary, most English 
speakers feel that we have a word for everything. But, as 
wondrously vast as our English word stock may be, there 
remains a surprisingly large number of concepts for which 
we still do not have good and serviceable words. 

We are all well ensconced in a decade we call the Eight- 
ies. With varying emotions, we look back on previous dec- 
ades—the Twenties, Thirties, Forties, Fifties, Sixties, and 
Seventies—and we await the inexorable coming of the Nine- 
ties. 

But, after the Nineties, what? When the twenty-first 
century dawns, what are we going to call its first decade? 
The Zeros? Too dismal. The Noughts or Naughts? Too nega- 
tive. The Aughts or Oughts? Too ambiguous. Surely we can 
launch the next century with something more cheerful—per- 
haps the Ohs, an exultant exclamation that conveys the sense 
of wonder and infinite potential that awaits us. And what 
about the next ten-year period, the one beginning with the 
year 2010? The Teens leap to mind, but three of those years 
will not.include numbers in the teens. When we reach the 
year 2020, we shall once again be equipped with familiar 
decade names for the next eighty years, but the year 2026 
will call out for another word we need but don’t have. 2026, 
of course, will mark the 250th anniversary of American 
independence. In 1876 we celebrated our centennial, in 
1926 our sesquicentennial, and in 1976 our bicentennial. 
What shall we call our 250th in 2026? When the town of 
Epsom, New Hampshire, attained its 250th year of incorpo- 
ration in 1975, one of its leading citizens, Al Norris, 
invented the word quatrimillennial, literally ‘a quarter of a 
thousand.’ Perhaps our nation in 2026 will take its cue from 
Mr. Norris. , . 

Wanted: new ways to say it. We have the verb fo stink, 
but we need one meaning ‘to smell fragrant.’ We need more 
words to talk and write about snow. The Eskimos, for 
whom snow is a life-and-death matter, have thirty to forty 
separate and distinct words for the white stuff: ‘falling 
snow, ‘snow-on-the-ground,’ “snow-packed-hard-as-ice,’ 
and so on. To describe and cope better with our surround- 
ings, we should create brave new words to identify and dis- 
tinguish among light, fluffy snow; heavy, wet snow; hard, 
compacted snow; snow that is perfect to ski over; treacher- 
ous, icy snow; and grimy, grainy snow that makes roads and 
roadsides ugly. 


Gilbert Highet 
on Audio Cassettes! 


Before his death Gilbert Highet, the noted author 
and classical scholar, selected the 100 best and most 
enduring of his 283 radio broadcasts for distribution 
on audio cassettes. From this collection we are pleased 
to offer these gems that we think will be of special 
interest to Verbatim readers. Each cassette is $10.95 
and includes two 15-minute presentations. The com- 
plete group of six cassettes is $49.50. Payment by 
institutional purchase order, personal check, or any 
major credit card. (CT residents add sales tax) 


23323. A. The Language of Adam. What language did Adam 
speak to Eve? Why are human languages so different? Are 
they different attempts to solve the problem of naming things? 
B. Lifetime Labels. Most of us do not know what our own 
given names or surnames mean. This talk explains what mean- 
ings they have and how far they go back into history. 


23324. A. Name Into Word. A tawdry piece of jewelry was 
named after Saint Audrey; there are many more of these names, 
such as the warm cardigan and the delicious sandwich. They 
are explained in this talk. B. Changing Words. Words change 
their meanings all the time: for instance, a glamor girl used to 
be a girl who could read and write (she knew her ““grammar’’). 
Many such are discussed on this cassette. 


23325. Winged Words. Proverbs contain the wisdom of many 
different nations and groups. Usually no one knows who cre- 
ated them, but, once heard, they stick in the mind. How about 
the Russian proverb “Long hair, short brains?” B. The 
Anatomy of Slang. Slang words and slang phrases twist and 
deform ordinary language, but they make it livelier. Where do 
they come from? How are they invented? 


23326. A. Sense and Nonsense and B. Complete and Utter 
Nonsense. Some things which look sensible turn out to be 
crazy or non-sensical when we look at them more closely: 
What is the difference between sense, and almost-sense, and 
meta-sense, and non-sense, and what does it matter? 


23327. A. One Kind of Glory. This is a talk about the men 
and women who —although they themselves are forgotten — 
said and wrote things which have been remembered forever. 
B. Tell Me a Story. Somerset Maugham said that the test of 
good story was one that could be told to strangers in a ship’s 
smoking room or a bar car in a train, and hold their attention. 
Here are three stories by unknown authors which prove that 
Maugham was right: they are all miniature masterpieces. 


23328. A. The Art of Invective. How to make a speech or 
write a newspaper piece that utterly crushes your opponent. 
B. A Bouquet of Poison Ivy. The art of parody: how to 
point out the ridiculous in speeches and poems and novels 
which are overblown and absurd: the needle point deflating the 
balloon. 


Order from: 


eavDIC-FORUM 


Room 150, On-the-Green, 
Guilford, CT 06437 (203) 453-9794 


New technologies create a variety of situations that 


become commonplace before the language, as vigorous as it 
is, can catch up. We used to dial telephone numbers and 
dial up people and places. Now that most of us have con- 
verted to push-button phones, how do we make telephonic 
connections? “Sorry, I must have pushed the wrong num- 
ber.” “I think Ill punch up Doris.” “Let’s press Charlie’s 
Pizza Place.” All of these verbs are too suggestive, aggres- 
sive, or absurd. Many artificial ice-makers create frozen 


water in the form of orange slices. We cling to the old com- — 


pound ice cubes, but what’s wrong with ice slices? It rhymes 
and possesses an exotically fruity sense. | 

The English language includes a number of plural pro- 
nouns that denote both males and females—they, their, 
them, and themselves—but we sorely need embracive singu- 
lar pronouns that also transcend gender bias. Faced with 
such a gap in our language, we concoct monstrosities like 
“Everyone put on his or her coat to keep him(self) or herself 
warm,” or we try to make do with “Everyone put on their 
coat to keep themselves warm,” and grammatical sensibili- 
ties are offended. 

Wanted: brave new words to express feelings and atti- 
tudes. Supposing you wish to communicate that you are 
feeling anger. You can, of course, use the standard adjec- 
tives angry and mad. But these are far from being your only 
choices. You can sneak up on the concept with more subtle 
descriptors, like peeved, piqued, miffed, and put out, or you 
can draw on furious, outraged, boiling, berserk, rabid, infu- 
riated, livid, and apoplectic to paint a picture of your tow- 
ering rage. You can throw in a dash of humor with slang, 
like sore, stung, steamed, riled, ripped, hacked, ticked off, 
burnt up, hopping mad, in a stew, bent out of shape, and 
flying off the handle, or you can opt for fancier, more digni- 
fied adjectives, like wrathful, acrimonious, vexed, irascible, 
provoked, rancorous, bilious, and incensed. 

How fitting that in a land of democracy and sprawling 
supermarket shelves stacked with brand upon brand, we 
have so many words to choose from to express our hostility. 
But what about words to express love? The ancient Greeks, 
vessels of sensibility that they were, had at least three. Philia 
signified affectionate love, as that people have for their 
friends and close kin; eros represented passionate or sexual 
love; a third term, agape, which appeared seldom in classi- 
cal contexts, suggests a meaning something like that of 
philia, but weaker—perhaps ‘fondness’ is a suitable gloss: 
Christ used it in referring to the mutual love between God 
and man. We modern English speakers, vessels of insensibil- 
ities that we are, have no such words with which to distin- 
guish among the degrees and objects of our affections. Love 
may or may not conquer all, but the word love, like an all- 
purpose disinfectant, must do it all. We love our parents and 
children; we love country music; we love ice cream. Love 
has become such a do-it-all convenience word that it debases 
the emotion that, of all emotions, is resonant with infinite 
variety. Perhaps that is why Tina Turner laments, “What’s 
love got to do, got to do with it?/What’s love but a second- 
hand emotion?” Perhaps that is why we find it so difficult to 
say to each other: “I love you.” 

Looking out for oneself can be a good and necessary 
thing to do. We need an affirmative word to describe such 
an attitude, yet all we have is the pejorative adjective self- 
ish. Although I don’t like the hyphen, I nominate self-ful for 
election to our vocabulary. 

As we have become increasingly aware of the pernicious 
effects of prejudice in society, we have invented needed 
words for various kinds of biases. Racism was officially rec- 
ognized as a word in 1936 and sexism and ageism in 1970. 


I am a tall, wide person, and I believe that many peo- 
ple form their impressions of me largely from my largeness 
rather than on the basis of who I am. Working from the 
models of racism, sexism, and ageism, I want to put in a 
plug for the creation and circulation of the word sizeism. 
Just as racism, sexism, and ageism have helped many of us to 
perceive and modify the attitudes these words describe, a 
newly minted word like sizeism may help to soften the 
stereotypes that society has of big people, and of small peo- 
ple, too. 
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EPISTOLA 


Some thoughts on divers items in the Summer 1985 
issue [ XII, 1]: 

1. Richard Lederer’s article on eponyms was particu- 
larly interesting to me, since I live in the native city of the 
Xerox Corporation. There are several employees of that 
company in one of the musical ensembles I conduct, and the 
first time I asked one to do a photocopying job for me, I 
quickly learned of the firm’s sensitivity to the generic use of 
its trademark. Mr. Lederer might enjoy knowing that 
another Rochester corporation’s name has become a 


“generic” word in Esperanto. The Plena Ilustrita Vortaro de 


Esperanto [Complete Illustrated Dictionary of Esperanto| 
contains the following entry: 

kodak/o. Portebla fotoaparato, Sargata per 
kartocfilmo. ~i (tr). Rapide foti per ~o. 

[kodak. A portable photograph-apparatus loaded with 
cartridge film. to ~ (trans). To photograph quickly 
with a~.| 

I’m sure the Big Yellow Mama would not be amused. 

2. On the subject of Esperanto—why does Elisabeth 
Larsh Young feel the need to snipe at that language in her 
article on linguistic irregularity? Esperanto is intended as a 
language to be used when national languages conflict and 
make communication difficult or impossible. It is in no way 
opposed to the national languages, and, in fact, Esperantists 
tend to be people who profoundly respect national lan- 
guages despite—and often because of—their warts. Miss 
Young’s snobbish comment, although surely meant as 
humor, spoiled an otherwise enjoyable article, as it rein- 
forces the misconception that Esperanto seeks to supplant 
rather than supplement the national languages. 

3. I, too, used to be as didactic as Alan Frank concern- 
ing a period after the S in President Truman’s name until I 
read an article (I wish I had saved the source) which quoted 
Margaret Truman’s assertion that Mr. Truman himself 
signed his name with the period. Still, I like the idea of no 
period, just as I like the idea of spelling e. e. cummings’ 
name entirely in lower case. 

4, David H. Spodick confuses transliteration with pho- 
netic spelling, and the uses of each. I have long been amused 
that people create problems for themselves when romanizing 
Cyrillic; after all, we don’t attempt phonetic renderings of 
languages that already use the Latin alphabet, else we 
would spell the Polish city Lodz something like Woodge, 
and God knows what we might do to poor Mr. Van Gogh. 
Let the Russians keep such problems to themselves and spell 
Beethoven as Betxoven (x = the velar fricative); we have 
much more important things to worry about, like how to 
pronounce the name of the North Khoisan dialect !'O- 
/Khung. 

Dr. Spodick is not entirely accurate about the pronun- 
ciation of unstressed o in Russian. This letter is pronounced 
“ah” only in pretonic syllables; in all antepretonic and post- 
tonic syllables, it is pronounced as a schwa. Thus, “Gro- 


myko” is properly pronounced grah-MEE-kuh, not as Dr. 
Spodick has rendered it. (Incidentally, the verb “thunders” 
is in Russian gremit [pronounced gree-MEET], not gromit 
[which means ‘(he) raids, sacks, smashes’]. It is not for noth- 
ing that Tatjana bears the married name Gremin upon 
Eugene Onegin’s return.) 
Finally, there is no “usually pejorative” connotation 
attached to the Russian emphative Ze: 
gdeP ‘where?’ / gde Ze? ‘just where?’: 
Gde Moskva? ‘Where is Moscow?’ 
Gde Ze moi oki? ‘Now where are my glasses?” 
tak ‘thus’ / takZe ‘also’ 
To tak stra8no. “That is so important.’ 
To take strasno. “That, too, is important.’ 
ona ‘she’ / ona Ze ‘but she’ 
On ostaetsja, ona Ze uezZaet. “He will stay; she, on the 
other hand, will go.’ 


If anything, that element in Lt. Kije is humorous, not pejo- 


rative. 
I have enjoyed your quarterly immensely ever since its 
inception. Keep up the good work! 
Robert R. Dwelley 
Rochester, New York 


pad 


Virginia M. Pritchard’s remarks [XI, 4] about the 


embarrassment some foreign names can give rise to because 


of their resemblance to taboo English words reminded me of 
one of the few jokes I have ever remembered, one that 
always tickles me when I think of it. I should first explain 
that in England, where one’s class and regional origin can 
be betrayed by one’s pronunciation, the vowel wu is pro- 
nounced in the northern part of the country in its more or 
less pure phonetic way, as 00, in book, as distinct from the (I 
understand) French-influenced sound of southern and 
American English. The story, probably apocryphal, is about 
a civic banquet given in the city of Manchester to honor Dr. 
Fuchs, one of the early conquerors of Mount Everest. In his 


laudatory speech, the Lord Mayor kept referring to “Dr. 


Fucks.” When he sat down, his neighbor whispered in his 
ear: “You know, my Lord Mayor, his name is pronounced 
‘Fooks.’” “Ee, Ah knaw that,” His Worship replied, “But 
Ah caan’t use that word in froont o’ t’ leedies.” 


Reginald E. Dunstan 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


bad 


I was leafing through some back issues of VERBATIM 
recently and came across [III, 3, and IV, 1] the old question 
of the inflected “Bravo” in the opera house, in letters from 
Mr. Norman Shapiro and Mr. Arthur J. Morgan, respec- 
tively. One says yes, the other no. Whatever, I was at La 
Scala Opera a few years ago for a performance of Donizetti’s 
“Maria Stuarda” with Montserrat Caballé and Shirley 
Verrett, two formidable divas much admired by the Milan 
public. Their performances brought the house down, no 
more so than in the balcony where I was ensconced amidst 
the more rabid of the loggione enthusiasts. Indeed, the word 
was inflected in all four of its possible Italian forms by these 
rabid Italian opera lovers. Each diva received a “Brava!”; 
the tenor and other male soloists each garnered a “Bravo!”; 
the women together got a ringing “Brave!”; and all together 
elicited a rousing “Bravi!” I had just been studying basic 


Italian, so I was quite conscious of these undoubtedly spe- 
cific inflections applied to each of four curtain call situa- 
tions. La Scala, at least, puts the word through its paces. 


David L. Miles 
Charlevois, Michigan 


pad 


Joe Williams, writing in the New York World-Telegram 
of March 19, 1934, quotes Frankie Frisch, player-manager 
of the St. Louis Cardinals: “At shortstop, I ‘1 back Durocher 
against anybody as a defensive player, and this spring the 
sucker has been powdering the ball at the plate.” [G. H. 
Fleming, The Dizziest Season, New York, William Morrow, 
1984; page 50. | 

Edwin A. Rosenberg 
Danbury, Connecticut 


I would like to add a caveat to the highly amusing and 
informative piece “Caveat Viator” [XI, 4]. 

If the viator takes a bath or a shower in France, Italy, 
or a Spanish-speaking country and turns on the faucet 
marked “C” thinking that it stands for “cold,” he will get 
burnt: French chaud; Italian caldo; Spanish caliente. 

If the viator is linguistically sensitive he may also suffer 
a shock if he motors from Spain into France or vice versa 
since his automobile will change gender under him when 
crossing the border: in France the car is feminine, and in 
Spain masculine. 

Traveling has always presented hazards and still does. 


Eric Winters 
Marble Dale, Connecticut 
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Consider the Source 


Donald Drury 
Long Beach, California 


Here is a “no fair peeking’ exercise in elementary 
etymology. 

Readers are asked to decide whether each of the follow- 
ing pairs of words is from the same root or different roots. 
They are entreated not to consult any dictionary until after 
completing the quiz and noting the supplied answers (at bot- 
tom of next column). 

There just may be a few surprises in store for those who 
choose to disagree with these answers before checking them 
out in an appropriate lexicon. 

Answer by S (same derivation) or D (different deriva- 
tion) in the spaces provided. Please bear in mind that none 
of the words listed is hyphenated. 


( ) 1. bate! / rebate ( ) 14. mission / intermission 
( ) 2. buff / rebuff ( ) 15. mote / promote 
( ) 3. cess / recess ( ) 16. pair / repair 
( ) 4. cite / recite ( ) 17. percussion / 
( ) 5. cord / record repercussion 
( ) 6. feat / defeat ( ) 18. port (n.) / report 
( ) 7. fray / defray ( ) 19. pose / repose 
( ) 8. fuse / refuse (v.) ( ) 20. probate / reprobate 
( ) 9. lax / relax ( ) 21. quite / requite 
( ) 10. liberate /deliberate ( ) 22. sign / resign? 
(adj.) ( ) 23. tail? / retail 
( ) 11. legate / delegate ( ) 2A, tort / retort 
( ) 12. lief / relief ( ) 25. void / avoid 


( ) 13. mark / remark (n.) 
1 bate as in ‘to bate one’s breath’ 
2 resign as in ‘to quit, relinquish’ 
3 tail as in entail or in tail 


EPISTOLAE 


Back in the merry month of May, I received my Spring 
issue of VERBATIM and especially enjoyed reading Timothy 
Hayes’s “Good Grief, Maude, It’s an Oxymoron!” 

Immediately, life imitated art. 

That same day, I tooled on down to my local Volks- 
wagen dealer to browse through the latest models. Attracted 
by the low sticker price on the basic model, I explained to 
the salesman that I had no inclination to purchase any of the 
long list of options affixed to the side window of the car I 
was inspecting. 

“But you will have to pay $168 for the rear window 
wiper,” the salesman explained. 

“But I don’t want the rear wiper,” I protested. 

And the salesman said: “We want to keep the sticker 
price low, but every car comes with the rear window wiper. 
So you have to buy it. It’s a mandatory option.” 

That stunning example of oxymoronic doublespeak 
inspired me to try to add to Timothy Hayes’s impressive list, 
and I herewith share with VERBATIM readers some additional 
artifacts for the oxymoronic trophy case. 

We must begin with the happy fact that the word oxy- 
moron is itself an oxymoron, formed from two Greek roots 
of opposite meaning: oxys ‘sharp, keen’ and moros ‘foolish.’ 


Two other instances of opposite foreign morphemes magnet- 
ically attracted to each other are pianoforte (‘soft’-‘loud’) 
and sophomore (appropriately, ‘wise fool’). Once one 
decides to start collecting oxymora, these little two-word 
paradoxes start popping up everywhere. I am always 
amused by market signs that read Superette, yoking together 
super ‘large’ and -ette ‘small.’ 

Literary examples of oxymoron include Edmund Spen- 
ser’s proud humility, William Shakespeare’s “parting is such 
sweet sorrow, and Lord Byron’s melancholy merriment. 

Abraham Lincoln’s political opponent, Stephen Doug- 
las, was known as the Little Giant. More recently, Dallas 
Cowboy football coach Tom Landry commented before a 
Super Bowl that we was confidently scared. 

Other specimens that I wish to add to Mr. Hayes’s col- 
lection are: fresh frozen, guest host, growing small, even 
odds, light heavyweight, pretty ugly, awful (or wicked) 
good, original copy, standard deviation, inside out, small 
fortune, spendthrift, divorce court, cardinal sin, white choc- 
olate, flat busted, constructive criticism, dry ice, death ben- 
efit, build down, and Noyes (note the first two and then the 
next three letters). : 

Now, if one wishes to stretch things a tad and editorial- 
ize, one can expand the list with sharply foolish paradoxes 
like: Amtrak schedule, educational television, business eth- 
ics, nonworking mother, military intelligence, war games, 
peace offensive, Peacekeeper Missile, Greater Cleveland, 
and—my favorite—the Moral Majority. 


Richard Lederer 
Concord, New Hampshire 


pa 


We are pleased to list, from the catalogue of their offer- 
ings, several of the choicer items produced by the Cliché 
Corporation of Providence, Rhode Island, operating under 
the directorship of Mr. Laurence E. Tilley: 


bases: covered, touched, or palms: greased 

first | pits: bottomless 
bees: busy schemes: hare-brained 
circles: full steps: giant or false 
days: red-letter or salad stones: mossless, unturned, 
dogs: sleeping or put-on or two-bird 
drummers: different tigers: paper 
herrings: red violets: shrinking 
horses: dark, dead (beaten wax: balls of 

or flogged), wickets: sticky 

different-colored, 

Trojan, or wild 


Mr. Tilley assures us that although demand continues to 
be high, there is no sign of an impending shortage of stock, 
with producers predicting their best year ever owing to the 
increasing spread of the language worldwide. 


Answers to Consider the Source 


(See top of preceding column.) 
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Thomas H. Middleton 
Below the Belt Among the Stars 


: hat magnificent little tourist, the unmanned space- 

craft Voyager II, has managed to remind me of a 
funny linguistic fluke I experienced several years ago. The 
connection is one of those uncontrolled stream-of-conscious- 
ness phenomena that occur most often, I suspect, in undisci- 
plined minds. Voyager’s exploits sent my thoughts below the 
belt, just as, years earlier, I, in all innocence, had led the 
mind of an equally innocent young woman below the belt. 
Not, alas, my belt, but nevertheless, The Belt. 

Several years ago, my wife and I were having one of 
those rejuvenating evenings some of us old-timers enjoy 
every once in a while, if we’re lucky, with a bunch of young 
college kids. These were friends of my wife’s son, who at the 
time was working for his master’s degree in agriculture at 
U. C. Berkeley. I suppose I must have had a few beers too 
many, because I started reciting “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew.” I think only one of the youngsters had ever heard 
it before. It’s astonishing the amount of trashy poetry the 
younger generation doesn’t know. (On the other hand, sev- 
eral of them seemed to be familiar with a lot of Rod 
McKuen’s stuff, which is worse than trashy.) 

In “Dan McGrew,” the piano-playing stranger—“the 
man from the creeks”—and McGrew shoot each other dead, 
the lady that’s known as Lou clutches the stranger to her 
breast, and the last lines of the poem are 


I’m not so wise as the lawyer guys, but strictly between _ 


us two— 

The woman who kissed him, and pinched his poke, was 

the lady that’s known as Lou. 

One of the young women asked me if that last line 
wasn’t pretty risqué for the period: “You know, pinching his 
poke and stuff.” The more I thought about it later, the more 
bizarre it seemed to me that this girl had a mental image of 
the lady that’s known as Lou, cradling a freshly deceased 
sourdough in her arms, pinching his “poke,” and presuma- 
bly thinking wistfully of the good old days when that very 


same poke had risen to the occasion for that very same lady 


that’s known as Lou. At the time I was less conscious of the 
strange twist of the young woman’s mind than I was 
delighted at her rather raunchy misunderstanding. I 
explained what a poke was, and I’m embarrassed to say I 
even went into the etymology, explaining the relationship of 
poke to pocket, pouch, and poach. I even explained “a pig in 
a poke,” and, as I recall, everyone was polite enough to stay 
awake. 

Voyager II arrived at Uranus one minute and nine sec- 
onds ahead of schedule. At least, that’s what I read in The 
New York Times. How they figure an arrival time when 
there’s no landing, I leave to people far brighter than I to 
explain. Do the NASA people see on their TV screens a little 
speck that looks as though it might grow to be a large 
planet, and as soon as the picture gets good enough so that 
they can all clearly recognize it as a planet, does someone 
yell, “That’s it! That’s Uranus!”? Then does everyone check 
the time? and does someone note that the arrival was one 
minute and nine seconds earlier than they'd thought it 
would be? However they do it, I think it’s quite mind- 
blowing. 

For years, I’ve wondered how they figure the time of 


arrival of airliners. “Flight 22 is due to arrive at 3:47 P.M.” 
What does that mean? that the wheels touch the runway at 
3:47? that the unloading ramp opens its doors at 3:47? that 
your sister Kate deplanes at 3:47? I can understand a precise 
time of arrival for a train. It’s when the train comes to a stop 
at the platform. But in the case of air travel, I’d be satisfied 
if the schedule said a flight was to land sometime between 
3:45 and 4:00 and it did. That in itself is a fantastic accom- 
plishment. And that the Voyager got within a few thousand 
miles of Uranus is even more fantastic. That it got there dur- 
ing any previously specified week is quite stupefying. I'd 
love to know how they figure the arrival to be a minute and 
nine seconds early when the wheels never even touched 
down, there was no unloading ramp, and your sister Kate 
wasn’t within one and a half billion miles of the place. 

The biggest problem I had with the big Uranus story, 
though, concerned the name. Uranus was the Greek god of 
the sky and the ruler of the universe. It is usually pro- 
nounced U’-ra-nus, but I have a few references saying that 
U-ra’-nus is acceptable as a second choice. The TV announc- 
ers all said U’-ra-nus, which sounded to my mind too much 
like a description of a cigarette butt in the bottom of a pis- 
soir. ’'d wince and say to myself, “I wish they’d call it 
‘U-ra'-nus’.” Then Voyager started sending back pictures of 
several previously unsuspected moons orbiting Uranus, and, 
as the announcer described them and their paths around 
U’-ra-nus, I, still picturing that soggy cigarette butt, 
thought, “Why don’t they say, ‘several hitherto unseen 
moons circling U-ra’-nus’?” Immediately, the image of sev- 
eral moons, hitherto unseen or not, circling my anus, 
brought me up short, and I realized that Uranus is just a 
damned unfortunate name, whichever way you pronounce 
it. I did a little research into the history of Uranus, mostly to 
see who gave it its name. I never found out. 

What I did learn was that Uranus was discovered in 
1781 by Sir William Herschel, who was looking through a 
telescope and saw the planet, which he at first thought was 
a comet, quite by chance. He named it Georgius Sidus, 
“George Star,” after his king, who, you will recall, was 
George III, a monarch seldom viewed with favor here in the 
colonies. 

According to Webster’s New International, Third Edi- 
tion, Uranus is “sometimes called Herschel,” after its discov- 
erer. 

Personally, I think Herschel would add a more savory 
spice to the solar system than either urinous or your anus. 
Let’s see: Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Herschel, Neptune, and Pluto. 

Herschel warms the neighborhood. Id like to see him 
join the family. 
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SIC! SIC! SICL 


“Superb English composition and grammer with accurate 
typing. Word processing knowledge required for renounded 
cardiovascular surgical group.” [From an ad for a medical 
secretary in the Los Angeles Times, 19 January 1985. Sub- 
mitted by Norman Hudis, Woodland Hills, California. ] 


“Writing clearly is essential to today’s high tech, infor- 
mation-oriented society. (This course) assumes you have a 
basic understanding of grammer and punctuation.” [From 
the Winter 1985 listing of educational opportunities from 
Minnetonka Community Services, Excelsior, Minnesota. 
Submitted by Patty Williams, Excelsior, Minnesota. | 
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A Treasury for Word Lovers, by Morton S. Freeman, x + 
333 pp., ISI Press, 1983. $14.95. 


The Story Behind the Word, by Morton S. Freeman, xii 
+ 294pp., ISI Press, 1985. $14.95. 


The first of these is a usage book, of which there are 
already many on the market, many of those better than this 
one. Fortunately, the others I have seen do not have cutesy 
little subtitles (like “Chicken Little” under little, small, and 
“You Don’t Say” under libel, slander). This version is not 
particularly good: if you happened to look up slander, you 
would find a cross reference to libel; no luck in finding little 
if you look up small. The information is presented in occa- 
sionally garbled fashion, and, here and there appear refer- 
ences that are totally inappropriate (e.g., “Coupling these 
words (since, ago) is like the effect of the Greek river Mean- 
der, which, as Ovid said, seemed to meet itself.”). This is 
pretty thin stuff and anyone ought to be able to see through 
it without difficulty. If you have almost any other usage 
book and a good, up-to-date college dictionary, pass this by. 
(It is distressing to note that this book is an Alternate Selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club and of the Quality 
Paperback Book Club. Don’t be deceived.) 

The second is a combination of a series of superficial 
articles about selected words and a usage manual, neither 
particularly useful or, for that matter, original. (Well, 
maybe one thing: it had never occurred to me that forte is 
the antonym of foible.) The style alternates between turgid 
and puerile, the information copied from a variety of 
sources. Some old chestnuts (e.g., sincere as from sine ‘with- 
out’ cera ‘wax’ = the real McCoy to Romans among whom, 
apparently, the fanaticism for collecting marble statuary 
was so prevalent that they transferred a presumably techni- 
cal term to the general language) are here repeated for an 
unthinking posterity. Save your time and money. 


Laurence Urdang 


Laws 


Yiddish and English, A Century of Yiddish in America, by 
Sol Steinmetz, x + 172pp., University of Alabama Press, 
1986. $19.50. 


This is a marvelous book. As Sol Steinmetz (and others) 
will very likely acknowledge, that is not a compliment that 
flows readily or frequently from my pen. (Yes, I write every- 
thing in longhand, using a pen.) It is not a very long book, 
perhaps not as long as it should be, for there are undoubt- 
edly many things the author has left unsaid. But the main 
disappointment in its brevity is that it is so enjoyable, so 
readable, so informative, so entertaining, and so well writ- 
ten that the reader is sorry when he comes to the last page 
(which is actually 105, the remainder consisting of two 


appendices—one a glossary—, notes, bibliography, and 
what I must, however reluctantly, criticize, a skimpy 
index). 


Everyone knows about the influence of Yiddish on En- 
glish, not only on its lexicon but on its word order (I should 
careP, Enjoy!, Don’t ask!). Originating largely from the 
Jews who settled in New York during the past hundred years 
and, to a lesser extent, from those in Cleveland, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, the Yiddishisms in American English proba- 


bly owe much of their dissemination throughout the nation 
to the fact that New York has been the center of publishing 
for many national periodicals and the training-ground for 
many of those who worked in the theater and, later, in Hol- 
lywood. Steinmetz documents all this, though it is unfair to 
stigmatize his simple, straight-forward style by calling it 
“documentation”: few writers and still fewer scholars have 
set forth so much responsible information couched in such a 
readable matrix. Illustrative citations, many of which are 
amusing, abound; they also serve the purpose of opening up 
the page visually. The result is a pleasure. 

I am not entirely sure that I agree with every etymology 
given in the book: after all, some of the terms could just as 
easily have been borrowed from German (e.g., shtik for 
Sttick). And I was disappointed to see that the author seems © 
to have missed Leo Rosten’s “The Education of 


H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N,” which, I should have 


thought, had a profound influence in the 1930s and 40s. The 
index (or the glossary in Appendix II) should have listed all 
of the words discussed in the text, not just a few. 

But these shortcomings, easily remedied in what I 
would hope will be the second of many printings, cannot 
detract from the overall quality of the work. 


Laurence Urdang 


Lees 


In the Autumn issue [XII, 2] we published a review of 
The English Language, by Harry Cohen. By way of express- 
ing a complementary point of view, we now offer the fol- 
lowing review of the same book by the lexicographer, Sidney 
I, Landau. 


The English Language, by Robert Burchfield, 144 pp., 
Oxford University Press, 1985. $14.95 


The English language is a very large subject, and since 
the book by that name by Robert Burchfield, editor of A 
Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary, is a slim vol- 
ume of fewer than 200 pages, one wonders how the English 
language can be compressed within such constricted com- 
pass. The book is not intended as a textbook, we are told, 
but for those, students and others, who “wish to acquire a 
knowledge of the pedigree and credentials of their own lan- 
guage.” That is all very well, but a short book about the 
English language, it seems to me, must have a specific focus 
lest it appear to be a collection of essays so diverse that the 
only title sufficiently broad to link them together is the Eng- 
lish language itself. Such a presumption seems justified in 
this case. The very breadth of this book, taking in historical 
changes in vocabulary, syntax, spelling, and pronunciation, 
“dispersed forms” (i.e., non-British varieties of English), 
usage questions, grammar, the history of English lexicogra- 
phy, the New English Bible and revised Book of Common 
Prayer, the relationship between literature and language 
study, and, as the commercial refrain goes, much much 
more, contributes to one’s feeling that all of these issues are 
so much ground to be covered instead of a coherent disci- 
pline to be comprehended. 

Burchfield brings to this subject the unparalleled expe- 
rience of having worked for many years as the chief editor of 
the greatest historical dictionary of English. His account of 
the development of English vocabulary from the Anglo- 
Saxon to the modern period is informed with a broad and 
penetrating knowledge and is illustrated copiously but not 
excessively with quotations that make each point ring true. 
For example, the descriptions of the different paths taken 
over time by various senses of the words buxom and can- 


dour, or of the dwindling use of plural nouns in -en (as in 
children and oxen), or of the changing uses and fate of the 
Old English character, the thorn (pb)—in such reduced cir- 
cumstances that it is now (mis)represented only in “Ye olde 
shoppe” signs and should, as Burchfield instructs us, be pro- 
nounced like “the”—are, in the literal sense, wonderful (just 
as Anthony Burgess says on the jacket blurb). There are 
many other such instances that could be cited. But each 
paragraph or cluster of paragraphs stands by itself in isola- 
tion. Burchfield’s style is one of abrupt transition and 
unqualified statement; one surmises that he is not keenly 
sensitive to the needs of the reader who cannot keep pace 
with the brisk movement of his thoughts or who lacks the 
background to understand the unsaid connections between 
one idea and the next. He disdains supererogatory explana- 
tion. He is not user-friendly. 

Burchfield declares early on (p. 3) that linguistic schol- 
ars who seek to describe grammar and vocabulary “mainly 
from their own intuitions and from recorded everyday 
speech without reference to the work of poets and novelists, 
and with sparse reference to the past, are describing an 
amputated and artificial system.” Of course, that depends 
on what they are trying to do, but Burchfield assumes— 
without ever saying so—that only historically informed 
works of scholarship are worth doing. If one believes that 
the everyday speech of ordinary, unsophisticated speakers of 
the language is worth studying, there is nothing artificial 
about such study. “Amputated” it may be, but there is no 
dearth of specialists devoted to the study of the language of 
literature, and surely we need grammars of the mainstream 
as well as of the sublime. 

Burchfield writes with a self-assurance that is entirely 
justified when his subject is the inflectional patterns of Old 
English or Johnson’s use of illustrative quotations or the pro- 
cesses of word formation. He is in these passages convinc- 
ingly right, enlightening, and always compels our respect. 
His expository style is never dull and often charms us with 
an unexpected turn of phrase or droll metaphor. In writing 
about word formation he speaks of words drifting “out of a 
kind of primeval phonetic soup into the central body of the 
standard informal language.” But when he adopts an 
authoritative tone for other, more controversial issues, such 
as that.alleged between description and prescription in 
usage, the effect is often that of complaint rather than argu- 
ment. Descriptivists, he says, “insist on not criticizing con- 
troversial and even plainly erroneous uses (when a word is, 
through ignorance, used erroneously) while avoiding such 
uses themselves in their own written work.” [Author’s 
italics] It should not surprise us to learn that the author of 
The Spoken Word: A BBC Guide (1981) is authoritarian in 
usage matters, and, though he would permit us to use like as 
a conjunction, split infinitives, end sentences with preposi- 
tions, and regard the mixing of Greek and Latin word ele- 
ments in the same word as “‘a technical misdemeanour,” he 
finds the confusion of less and fewer (I had a narrow escape 
in my opening sentence!) and the use of phenomena with a 
singular verb intolerable under any circumstances. 

The difficulty is that Burchfield’s “plainly erroneous 
uses” are to others mere technical misdemeanors, and the 
sins he is prepared to forgive strike others as grave moral 
crimes. It is precisely this unpredictable, idiosyncratic esti- 
mate of error, based on insensible, individual social biases, 
that should dispose us to be reluctant to condemn usages 
absent objective confirmation, such as statistical studies of a 
large corpus demonstrating that a particular usage is non- 
standard. One must distinguish clearly between the role of 
the objective student of language and that of the headmaster 


concerned with the social and cultural advancement of his 
charges. No one can object to usage guidance offered to 
those who desire it. But usage advice is no more relevant to 
the English language than shoe polish to locomotion. As 
Burchfield himself remarks truly, “There is little doubt that 
most of the new features that are intensely disliked by lin- 


guistic conservatives will triumph in the end. . . . Nor will 
. . . [the language] seem in any way distorted once the old 
observances have been forgotten.” 

The English Language is full of insights and informa- 
tion, densely written, opinionated, occasionally even ten- 
dentious, but surely a feast for those who hunger to learn 
more about our language. 


Sidney I. Landau 
International Dictionary of Medicine and Biology 
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Modern Englishes: Pidgins and Creoles, by Loreto Todd, 
xvi + 286pp., Basil Blackwell, 1984. $34.95 cloth; $12.95 


paper. 


The “modern Englishes” that Todd describes are those 
that until quite recently were viewed by users of interna- 


tionally prestigious kinds of English as “corrupted,” 


“debased,” “broken,” or “mongrel” varieties of the lan- 
guage. Of course some pioneer scholars recognized in these 
Englishes the dynamics of system and use that are typical of 
all human languages—most notably Hugo Schuchardt 
(1842-1927), whose essays on pidgin and creole languages 
have recently been translated from German and published 
in both the United States and Great Britain. Robert A. Hall, 
Jr., John E. Reinecke (to whose memory Todd’s volume is 
dedicated), and Ian Hancock are more recent investigators 
who have drawn attention to these kinds of English, and it is 
a token of that interest that another book on many of the 
same varieties appeared at almost the same time as Todd’s: 
John Platt, Heidi Weber, and Ho Mian Lian’s The New 
Englishes (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984). Todd herself 
has made important contributions to the field in earlier pub- 
lications, both in essays and in her book Pidgins and Creoles 
(1974). 

These varieties of English were despised because their 
speakers were held in low esteem. Few who knew British, 
Australian, or American English as a first language were flu- 
ent speakers of the contact languages that made the wheels 
of Empire turn, and the labels they attached to the English 
of the “natives” reflected their disdain for the humble roles 
in which the speakers of these varieties labored: “kitchen” 
English, “bazaar” English, “kaffir’ English (kaffir was a 
term of disparagement for Africans borrowed from Arabic 
kafir ‘infidel’), “babu” English (from the Hindi word corre- 
sponding to mister but under the Raj became specialized to 
mean an English-speaking Indian clerk). These and other 
terms indicated the menial positions held by the speakers of 
these “modern Englishes.” Pidgin English itself is of dis- 
puted etymology, but pidgin is most often taken to be a mis- 
pronunciation of business by those Chinese and others 
engaged in trade with the Far East. Plantations and seaports 
were places where these Englishes were most commonly 
encountered, and today many of them survive as languages 
of wider communication, particularly in two areas of the 
world that Todd has examined as “case studies” in this 
volume—West Africa (represented by her chapter on Cam- 
eroon Pidgin English) and Papua New Guinea where Tok 
Pisn (formerly called New Guinea Pidgin English or Neo- 


Melanesian) is a primary aoe of national education, 
broadcasting, and government. 

For all the suggestive overtones of “modern” in her 
title, Todd’s work is an important contribution to a broader 
conception of the history of our language. Though she notes 
that “England . . . entered the exploration race late,” En- 
glish seamen visited West Africa in 1481, and soon began to 
compete with the Portuguese in the trading competition 
around the Atlantic basin. Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to 
South America returned to England with “savages” (as did 
his counterparts in other regions) who became bilinguals 
and thus helped not only exploration but also the develop- 
ment of a lingua franca with its English elements that is so 
distinctive a part of the pidgin and creole languages she dis- 
cusses. Todd provides samples of a few of these early varie- 
ties of English in her text and in an appendix, though most 
of them were recorded only in the approximations that the 
early travel writers were able to achieve in displaying these 
“curiosities” of foreign lands. Yet the contribution of these 
English speakers to our present-day language is profound 
indeed. Most who write about the subject presume that the 
great literary figures of the past were important innovators 
in the development of English: Chaucer and Shakespeare 
are usually accorded that honor. Todd’s book suggests a 
more complex picture of our linguistic history, one in which 
mostly anonymous and often despised people around the 
globe provide both a wealth of vocabulary and shape to the 
grammar of the English we now revere as our own mother 
tongue. 

While much of the discussion in Modern Englishes is 
rather technical, the examples are clearly explained and the 
specimen sentences and texts open a world that will be unfa- 
miliar to those whose interest in English is restricted to the 
standard histories. And there is a certain social urgency that 
drives Todd’s writing, for she recognizes that the classrooms 
in Britain (as well as in the United States) now contain stu- 
dents whose varieties of English are different from those of 
middle-class (and would-be middle-class) children who have 
benefited most from education in the past. “The solution 
that seems to offer most hope for the British of all colours 
and classes,” she writes, “is to educate the teacher.” Teach- 
ers need to understand that the presumption of intellectual 
superiority of one kind of English is inimical to the educa- 
tional process; teachers who fail to reward normal growth in 
literacy because they are confused about language varieties 
doom their students (and themselves) to failure. “Because a 
variety of language is not just a device for naming different 
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objects in the physical world but is also a means of express- 
ing one’s perceptions of reality, it is not a system that should 
be tampered with lightly” (p. 239). 

Schools do, of course, “tamper” with children’s lan- 
guage, and schools are a place where learning takes place, 
especially language learning. Education expands one’s 
vocabulary as it deepens one’s knowledge of the world; it 
offers practice in kinds of writing and speaking that would 
not be learned in other settings. For schools to offer the full 
range of opportunity, teachers (and parents) need to under- 
stand the richness of language and the complexity of its 
acquisition and use. Todd’s book is a good place for both to 
begin that learning. 

Richard W. Bailey 
University of Michigan 
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The Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest, Volume 3: 
Pronunciation, by Harold B. Allen, xii + 362pp., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1976. $45.00. All three volumes 
$135.00. 


A linguistic atlas—or “dialect atlas” —is a scientific col- 
lection and account of the dialectal features of a selected 
population of a designated geographical area, illustrated in 
the form of a series of topographically identical maps, each 
of which depicts a sampling of the geographical distribution 
of a particular language term or idiom on the basis of its 
pronunciation and usage by those “informants” interviewed. 
Thus, each map of such an atlas describes how each infor- 
mant says what, and where; and the atlas as a whole is con- 
sequently indicative of a dialect sampling of the geographic 
area reviewed. 

LAUM (Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest) is such 
an atlas. It comprises Volume 1 (Methodology and Vocabu- 
lary), Volume 2 (Grammar), and the subject of this review: 
Volume 3 (Pronunciation). And according to the opening 
lines of the author’s Preface to Volume 3: “This book is 
about how people in five American states talk, the states 
known as the Upper Midwest [UM]|—Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, and Nebraska. Specifically, it is 
about their pronunciation, and how different matters of 
pronunciation differ in different parts of the Upper Midwest 
or in different social groups. . Here the concern is how 
pronunciation is affected by where people live and where 
their parents came from and also by their social position in 
the community, a position which in turn is related to their 
education and their occupation. All these influences and 
others are behind the various differences described in this 
book.” 

No words of this reviewer, nor of anyone else, could 
adequately acknowledge the laudable thoroughness, meticu- 
lousness, and comprehensiveness of Volume 3 in its histori- 
cally conventional treatment of the considerations outlined 
above. In this regard, the author gives fitting credit to 
LANE (1939: Linguistic Atlas of New England and its 
Handbook), as a monumental and definitive predecessor of 
which LAUM is an outgrowth, and upon which this 
reviewer also cut his dialectological teeth and bases his high 
opinion of LAUM, and especially of Volume 3. Other out- 
standing predecessors are the fabulous Sprachatlas, four to 
five decades earlier than LANE, which sampled the pronun- 
ciation and other linguistic particulars for the dialectal 
varieties of German spoken in some 50,000 communities, 
and L’Atlas Linguistique, which contemporaneously sam- 
pled selected speakers in over 600 French communities for at 


least 2,000 words and phrases, the data having been col- 
lected from personal interviews by a single fieldworker, a 
trained phonetician, Edmond Edmont. LAUM had its 
beginnings in 1947, most of the data collected by 1954, con- 
tinuing “up to the time of publication”, and is contempo- 
rary with the variously long-term push to provide a Linguis- 
tic Atlas of the United States and Canada, of which LANE is 
the first completed increment. 

It is appropriately complimentary to point out that 
such an opus as LAUM can be fully appreciated only by 
those few who have actively engaged in analogous dialecto- 
logical (yea, idiolectological) fieldwork and subsequent 
enterprise. In order to give Volume 3 its deserved frame of 
reference, this reviewer mounted his critique only after a 
thorough perusal of the complementary Volumes 1 and 2, 
for which this Volume is a fitting conclusion. 

The essence of its product is captured succinctly in its 
list of Contents, which could serve as an independent Out- 
line for American English Pronunciation considerations: 
Chapter 1, the Introduction, is a thorough Short Course in 
Phonetic Transcription principles and applications, with an 
elucidated and level-headed Excursus on Viable Phonetic 
Theory; Chapter 2 is not only an outstandingly informative 
description of Stressed Vowels and related ramifications, but 
also contains the exceptional core of this production—the 
208 “vowel triangle’’Synopses for the 208 (!) UM informants’ 
utterances of the 68 (!) key terms (or alternates) so 
enlighteningly set out as to be immediately usable and use- 
ful, each full-page Synopsis interpretively explicit as to pho- 
netic detail; Chapters 3 and 4, respectively of Vowel and of 
Consonant Variations, are statistical and technical mini- 
studies both significant and informative, embracing the 
interrelated issues of Stress Variants, Epenthesis, Excres- 
cence, Assimilation, Dissimilation, Alternation, and Metath- 
esis, each and all with a refreshingly illustrative conciseness; 
Chapter 5, Miscellany, and the small cluster of Appendixes 
and Indexes comprise an additional assortment of dialecto- 
logical vignettes at once relevant and, interesting. Taken as 
a whole, Volume 3 could readily serve as a textbook for a 
semester workshop in Dialect Geography. 


A few illustrative samples of what LAUM reveals about 
UM speakers are: 


For apron:two-thirds of the UM informants have a form 
“AYpern” (like acorn): one-third have “AYprun” 
(like macron). 


For aunt: “eight out of ten” UM informants “pronounce 
aunt as ant, rhyming with pant, often with 
strong nasality and sometimes with a distinct 
offglide. . . But two out of 10 UM infs. have in 
aunt a vowel ranging in quality from [the “ah” 
of font to the “aw” of haunt]. The prestige of 
‘Boston English’ in the nineteenth century was 
reflected in the training of teachers and in 
prescriptions in textbooks. Many teachers were 
taught the social superiority or even absolute 
‘correctness’ of a backed vowel of some sort in 
aunt, dance, chance, ask, laugh, and about 90 
other words that in England in the eighteenth 
century [were /z/ (the vowel of at].” And there 
are several more aunt paragraphs about various 
aspects of this particular social (more than 
phonetic) phenomenon, many American speakers 
pronouncing the term generally “ant,” but in 
specific, familial instances “Ahnt Sarah” or even 
“Awnt Jane” as the particular family habits 
dictate. 


There are dozens of discussions and statistical summa- 
ries of such as “the two pronunciations of granary, with the 
/e/ of grain and the /z/ of ran.” 


For often: “the spelling pronunciation [with a /t/]. . . is 
still a minority variant. . . and, at least in the 
UM, a possible social preference by the less well 
educated. The historical and still general 
pronunciation [without a /t/] originated. . . in 
the 17th century. . . (Queen Elizabeth I wrote 
“offen”.) . . . The present restoration of /t/ in 
often [is specious, since] its users do not similarly 
restore /t/ to soften, listen, hasten, chasten, and 
fasten.” [“Nor to moisten, glisten, castle, hustle, 
bustle, wrestle (“rassle”), trestle, thistle, gristle, 
nor, analogously, “c” to muscle, corpuscle, nor 
/b/ to subtle, debt, lamb, thumb, comb, et 
cetera. | 


The substandard form “acrosst” is compared 
with the long-accepted against (from Middle 
English ageyns); the drownd of the substandard 
“‘He’s about to be drownd.”, “He’s drownding.”, 
or “He drownded.” is UNacceptable, while 
sound (from Middle English soun) has LONG 
been accepted; et cetera. 


There are scores of such discussions in LAUM, each sup- 
ported by statistical data collected by the fieldworkers. 

The author states on page 12: “By definition a linguistic 
atlas is and must be data-oriented.” His opus is clearly that. 
The field records comprise data from three types of infor- 
mants: Type I “are lifelong residents of the community, 
native speakers of English belonging to the oldest generation 
and having no more than 8th grade schooling.” Type II “are 
lifelong residents who have a high school education or the 
equivalent and who are generally between 50 and 60 years 
old.” Type III “have graduated from an Upper Midwest col- 
lege or university [and] are usually about 40 years old.” 
Social stratification is thus a possible assessment adjunct. 
“For any one informant the field record consists of 76 pages 
of responses to about 800 questions . . . transcribed’, 
according to the author, “with a very narrow phonetic 
alphabet”. This reviewer is compelled to add that “narrow- 
ness” (i.e., detail) of phonetic transcription is a relative mat- 
ter, ultimately dependent upon the reference system used 
and the expertise of the user. (Cf., e.g., this reviewer's 
“Pleniphonetic Transcription in Phonetic Analysis,” Proc IX 
Intl Cong of Linguists, Harvard-MIT, 1962.) Relatedly, 
thanks to their training and dedication, the LAUM field- 
workers, through their “finely discriminating use of diacrit- 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Altho colors were deliberately planned, (the artist) still 
maintained her talent for design, creativity, and executed 
the work in a painterly, artistic manner—never once did she 
plagarize her artistic goals.” [From a poster advertising the 
work of an artist, seen at the Greenville, South Carolina air- 
port, June 1984. Submitted by Jean B. Mauro, North 
Haven, Connecticut. | 


“A staff infection kept —— from appearing in court.” 
[From The Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Massachusetts, 2 Febru- 
ary 1985. Submitted by Mary Louise Gilman, Hanover, 
Massachusetts. | 


ics in their phonetic transcription,” provide us with as many 

-as two dozen indicated variants for a given item. For 
instance, “the vowel in year . . . actually turns up in the 
field records with. . . thirty transcriptions”! 

As regards pronunciation, the author accurately states 
(p.3): “A phonetic symbol stands for a feature of human 
speech interpreted by the hearer [reviewer’s italics] as result- 
ing from specific articulatory circumstances.” It thus follows 
that if there confirmedly are thirty differently “transcribable 
variants” of “the vowel in year,” such an assessment can be 
attempted by another “inquiring phonetician” only if appro- 
priate sound recordings are available, of which medium the 
only mention made re volume 3 is: “About one-half of the 
UM interviews are accompanied by tape-recordings of sup- 
plementary conversation in which the informant talks 
about such subjects as his childhood, his occupation, and the 
community.” The expertise of the fieldworkers involved 
assures posterity of a consistent body of interpretive pronun- 
ciation appraisal of those informants so carefully selected as 
“representative” of “the Upper Midwest” . . . in terms of 
the study’s most significant aspect: “. . . an elaborate and 
original expansion of the concern with social and regional 
variation in the behavior of consonants [for a] fuller under- 
standing of the dialect picture in the Upper Midwest.” 

And even though this reviewer looks to future linguistic 
atlases complemented with a full contingent of representa- 
tive speech spectrograms (i.e., individual voiceprints), keyed 
to auditory-access item recordings, the industry and volumi- 
nousness of LAUM-3 (as of LAUM as a whole) is in eminent 
evidence throughout, and it has earned a niche of historical 
significance among linguistic enterprises of similar proce- 
dural composition and objective. 


Henry Truby 
South Miami, Florida 
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Dictionary of True Etymologies, by Adrian Room, 
193pp., Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1986. £11.95/$22.50 


Adrian Room, whose prolificacy is rapidly moving him 
into the ranks of the more highly productive authors of 
interesting and useful works on language, has in this book 
come to grips with about 900 words whose etymologies have 
proved to be sticky over the years. (The publisher counts 
“nearly 1,200,” but that includes ancillary forms; I esti- 
mated from a count of headwords.) The stickiness, I hasten 
to say, has come about not only because of the conflicting 
etymologies given in dictionaries (which are sometimes 
superseded by later scholarship) but by folk etymology. 
Thus, many of the words for which Room offers explana- 
tions have well-documented etymologies in good modern 
sources, and he has not come up with anything particularly 
revealing or novel in that sense. But, because comprehensive 
etymological research is only about a hundred years old, 
many etymologies published in earlier works are no more 
accurate than folk etymologies. | 

For example, Room points out that abominable does 
not come from ab homine, that absinthe is not associated 
with absent, that abstemious has nothing to do with abstain, 
and that accomplice is not associated with accomplish. 
Much of that, though scarcely in as interesting and thorough 
a form, can be found in an up-to-date dictionary that is 
worth anything at all. 

In other entries, Room sticks his neck out. For instance, 
he hypothesizes a “pre-Roman tribe in Latium and Italy” 
called aborigines (a proper name), partly on the evidence 


that the word is aborigeni in Italian and aborigénes in 
French, “as if deriving from Latin gens, ‘people.’ ” This is a 
hypothesis advanced by Ernout and Meillet (some 50 years 
ago) but not accepted by most modern linguists. While it is 
true that early Latin writers referred to Aborigines (so spelt) 
as a proper noun, that noun, in Latin, may be etymologized 
into ab + origine ‘from the first,’ hence it is not conclusive. 
Besides, as aborigenes is not attested in Latin, the French 
and Italian forms may merely reflect a spelling change in 
those languages. Without further evidence from Latin, the 
decision cannot be conclusive, either way, but it is useful to 
note that Ernout-Meillet say “peut-étre’—that is, ‘possi- 
ble’-—not “probablement” (‘probably’), which is Room’s 
interpretation. 

On abracadabra, the magic formula, Room reports the 
conflicting etymologies he has found (in the process misspell- 
ing Abraxas as “Abrasax’”’) and, perhaps wisely, reaches no 
conclusion as to the “true” etymology. 

As can be seen, many of the etymologies given are, in 
fact, mere debunkings of folk etymologies. That is to say, 
the essential element in each is a statement like, ““—is not so 
called because of its association with—or—,” e.g.: 


accordion “is not so called as it can produce 
chords. . .” 

acorn has nothing to do with oak or corn. 

acrobat “is not so called as he ‘acts with bats’. . . 

acrostic “is not so called as its letters go ‘across’. . . 


be) 


29 


. and so on. 

In most cases, Room provides the accepted etymology; 
in some, he wanders a bit afield, though I have not exam- 
ined every entry in sufficient detail to determine just how 
far. In any event, he properly hedges—as any self-respecting 
etymologist must—by liberal use of “likely,” “possibly,” 
with an occasionally daring “probably.” 

If you were laboring under the impression that acrobat 
had anything to do with acting with bats, then this book 
may be for you. But had you harbored any such hare- 
brained notion, you would have been disabused of it by 
looking up the word in a standard dictionary that includes | 
etymologies. In Mr. Room’s favor, however, it should be 


pointed out that his informal presentation is in many ways 


far more palatable than the abbreviated, telegraphic, space- 
saving style employed by all but the more extensive and spe- 
cialized dictionaries. 

Laurence Urdang 


Lass 


EUREKA 


Droste Girl (again) 


Several readers have pointed out that nucleoline “nests 
only three layers deep” and suggest recursive, instead. To 
me, recursive simply means ‘run through again’ but carries 
no connotation of diminution in size, which I think is impor- 
tant; I have no trouble bending the semantics of nucleoline a 
bit to allow for more than three nestings. 


Laurence Urdang 
van a 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Norelco holds a charge up to three times longer than any 
leading razor.” [From a current TV commercial, November, 
1984. . . . And we always thought they were right up 
there! ] 


Foetac) Pairs No. 21 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 
answers are given in the numbered items, which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of 
the matchings have been completed, one numbered item 
will remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. Our 
answer is the only acceptable one. The solution will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of VERBATIM. 


(a) At death’s door from weak drink? 

Loftier loft for Egyptian priests. 

King Kong loved this enchanted skate. 
According to the paper, 0900EST = 1300GMT; 
1300EST = 1800GMT. 

Extraordinary crane for hanging ten. 

Dracula maddened by the numbers. 

Allons, enfants de la patrie! 

Passover dance. 

Chinese fast food. 

Palaver at the séance. 3 

The perverted item is making me squirm. 
What lads’ breath comes in. 

What you won’t be awarded if you floss daily. 
Best thing available for shading overseer’s eyes. 
Jack, once popular with mother, having traded cow. . . 
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(p) Chop up the Greek letter, then eat it. 
(q) Intensive study of car wrecks. 
(r) Sir Launcelot refuses to budge from Queen Guinevere’s 


bedside. 

Neatening up the cabinet by delaying consideration of 
the document. 

Where the Eucharist is sold. 

Cape Cod attraction. 

Give the scrubwoman the eye and she takes charge. 
Netted mad mackerel in Paris? 


— 
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x) Place for fashionable ladies. 

y) Colostrum from insect bites? 

z) Leapin’ athletes! Are the flagstaffs safe in Warsaw? 
(1) Appeal. (14) Derrick. (27) Mince. (40) Session. 
(2) Attic. (15) Express. (28) nee (41) Shelving. 
(3) Ball. (16) Fey. (29) O (42) Short. 
(4) Bean. (17) French. (80) ot (43) Stand. 
(5) Beau. (18) Has. (31) Pants. (44) Stings. 
(6) Bee. (19) Higher. (32) Paper. (45) Super. 
(7) Bier. (20) In. (33) Patriots. (46) Thing 
(8) Char. (21) Knight. (34) Pie. (47) Times 
(9) Come. (22) Lady. (35) Plaque. (48) Vault. 
(10) Count. (23) London. (86) Pole. (49) Visor. 
(11) Course. (24) Market. (37) Rap. (50) Vogue 
(12) Crash. (25) Mass. (38) Ray (51) Wry. 
(13) Dental. (26) Matzoh. (89) Sane. 


Paring Pairs Prize Information 

Winners receive a credit of $25.00 or the equivalent in 
sterling towards the purchase of any title or titles offered in 
the VERBATIM Book Club Catalogue. 

Two winners will be drawn from among the correct 
answers, one from those received in Aylesbury, the other 
from those received in Essex. Those living in the U.K., 
Europe, the Middle East, or North Africa should send their 
answers to VERBATIM, Box 199, Aylesbury, Bucks., HP20 
1TQ, England; all others should send their answers to 
VERBATIM, Box 668, Essex, CT, 06426, U.S.A. You need 
send only the one-word solution, on a postcard, please. 


Answers to Paring Pairs No. 20 

The correct answer is (41) Site. The winner was Don 
Gertler, of Morristown, New Jersey. The European winner 
was Joan Smith, France. 


Often overturned. (34,26) New Leaf. 

Warm woman up in the gorse. (19,20) Heat Her. 

Pop addict uses this to make it last. (9,42) Coke Spoon. 

Norden WWII device in Gilead. (2,40) Balm Sight. 

Lake Mead. (11,40) Damn Sight. 

Trade in caviar for British ballpoint. (6,38) Buy Roe. 

Find tranquillity in Italian town. (35,32) Pisa Mind. 

Once past the bee, he is lost. (1,39) At Sea. 

Scatterbrained air delivery of Earl Gray. (15,46) Fly 

Tea. 

Crécy man in protracted salaam. (29,5) Long Bow. 

Hedge about its use in pork sausage. (18,21) Ground 

Hog. 

Thanks again and goodbye. (45,45) Ta (Ta). 

Waterproof Mexican leader’s vacation home? (37,50) 

Poncho Villa. 

More mature than black. (14,4) Elder Berry. 

Ruminating skinny regent. (47,25) Thin King. 

Dissuade the man from keeping it clean. (12,16) Deter 

Gent. 

Before Xote made an ass of himself. (13,24) Don Key. 

Will horse delay king of beasts by knocking ’ell out of 

him? (43,28) Stall Lion. 

What record London mousetrap holds. (29,36) Long 

Playing. 

(t) Who could blame the little devils for getting it 
together? (22,49) Imp Unity. 

(u) It is not a capital idea to put down a lawsuit. (31,7) 
Lower Case. 

(v) Reversible traitor. (48,8) Turn Coat. 

(w) Flat eight has been rented. (23,27) Is Let. 
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x) Slight upset by man of the cloth. (33,44) Mini Stir. 

y) Thriving business leaving town is worrisome. (17,10) 
Going Concern. 

(z) According to the Rev. Spooner, illicit is still the word 
for one who panhandles for robber’s gold. (30,3) Loot 
Beggar. 


MALEODICTA 


You have to see it to believe it: there’s no other publi- 
cation like it in the world. MALEDICTA is a uniquely 
entertaining and informative 320-page book on verbal 
aggression and “bad words” worldwide. Loved by doc- 


tors, lawyers, professors, lexicographers and every 
word-lover (except prudes) in 64 countries. Bookstore 
price is $25, but prepaid orders are only U.S.$ 19.00 
worldwide. “A delight to read, and almost impossible 
to put down” — “Done with polish, wit and charm.” 
Information or order from: Dr. V. Aman, Maledicta 
Press, 331 South Greenfield Ave., Waukesha, WI 53186 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1 It’s on the masthead, 1 RVI got rid of 
word for word (8) disappeared (8) 
5 Having studs ordered (6) 2 Proust, first headless, 
10 Nothing changes one then heartless, and still a 
16D like having a snack French writer (7) 


(7) Maid’s swinging hips in 
11 Right in the middle of a boat center (9) 


w 


~ 
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Go 


blackout—it’s a scandal! 4 Actress’s role is not quite 
(7) genuine (7) 
12 GIs’ paper makes rank 6 Kind of Mongolian route 


showings (5,3,7) wrongly taken (5) 
13 Ripplingly sinewed, and 7 Split scraper is ruined (7) 


upright (7) 8 Stylish curve in subtle 
14 Fire remains at ends of surroundings (6) 
several months (6) 9 Teddy Roosevelt’s 
17 Think, in our era, what “bully” dessert? (6) 
Victoria was _ 15 Path in flower carpeting 
unsingularly not (6) (9) 


20 Carol he a for 16 Stretch innings’ days to 
singers (7) weeks (8) 

23 Two kinds of wine, and 18 Me, I date around and 
cheese— Many give three conciliate (7) 


cheers for it (3,5,3,4) 19 Overfond canine 
25 Speech is not off about swallows can (6) 
proportion (7) 20 Ham in CB’er’s room (7) 
26 Carried blunt ends 21 “A Chorus Line,” we 


around rough (7) hear, is fast (7) 
27 Picks headless picks (6) 22 Routine love in forest (6) 
28 Cartoon character 24 Confusion is the holdup 
returns around marker, (5) 
like the Bandersnatch (8) 


ee ae 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Please let me know the price of prescriptions to your 
magazine.” [From our mail, 5 February 1985. We prescribe 
a minimum of a one year’s subscription. | 
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MISCELLAN EA. 


: he classified advertising rate is 40d per word. A word 
is any collection of letters, numbers, or other symbols 
with a space on each side. 


THE LETTER EXCHANGE is for word lovers. Thrice 
yearly magazine carries hundreds of listings for correspond- 
ence on literary, cultural, and general topics. Sample copy, 
$2.50. Letter Exchange, P.O. Box 6218, Albany, CA 94706. 


FIFTY ANGLO-AMERICAN CROSSWORDS. 120-page 
book for $6.95. Barry Tunick, 4470 Elenda, Culver City, 
CA 90230. 


THE GREAT IRISH MANUSCRIPT HUNTERS. Follow 
them in their tireless and often perilous quest for priceless 
literary records that enshrine the cultural traditions of Ire- 
land. HEARTLAND, 515 North Sprigg, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 63701. iv. 112p. $6.00. 


LANGUAGE STUDENTS: 1,000 words you already know! 
Identicals of English, Spanish, French, or German, $1 each. 
Italian, Russian or Hebrew, $1.50 each. (Handling, $1 per 
order.) WORDS, LTD., Molokai, Hawaii 96742. 


HAVE AT ungrammatical media language. Join SAGE, 
P.O. Box 1532, Anderson, CA 96007. 


SEE AMERICA FIRST. Grandmother’s old postcards of 
hotels, tourist courts, parks, scenics, and “relatives.” Set of 
18 assorted, ready for mailing, complete with old stamps, 
$15.00. Order from Tacky Art Form, 2401 Jameson North, 
Lincoln, NE 68512. 


Is MULTIPLIER OF MANKIND, Maintainer Of Mater- 
nity, or Misguided Overbearing Meddler the origin of 
MOM? Hilarious verbal Rorschach game on the origin of 
words, GENESIS. One for $5 or $40/doz. from publisher 
Rey Barry, P.O. Box 312, Charlottesville, VA 22902-0312. 


ee te 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Seattle Catholic Archbishop says IRS garnished his salary 
in arms protest.” [A headline in The Los Angeles Times 
(n.d.). Submitted by W. F. Stewart, Los Angeles, — 
fornia. | rt 


See ee 
ee te 
Answers to Anglo-American Crossword No. 34 


ACROSS. 1. Un-USUAL. 5. Was-hers. 9. Ale-rt. 10. Man- 
hattan. 11. REEFED. 12. MEALTIME. 14. Essen-tia-L. 
16. (t) Issue. 17. Cab-Al. 19. In-N-Keeper. 22. P-ERSISTS. 
23. ASLEEP. 26. Bi-l-liar-ds. 27. Sites. 28. En-D-ures. 29. 
Swin-dl-e. 

DOWN: 1. UP A TREE. 2. Use-less. 3. (a) Untie. 4. L-amp. 
5. W-on-der-land. 6. Small-time. 7. (s) Entries. 8. Sincere. 
13. MINIATURES. 15. NULLIFIER. 17. C-AP-able. 18. 
BURBLE-D. 20. Plea-Ted. 21. RIPOSTE. 24. Mat-SUSHI- 
ta. 28. Is-is. 


